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Maine Harmer. 


Flour is down to bottom prices. It is 
a favorable time to buy up a year’s 
stock for family use. It was never 
known lower. Probably it will not long 
remain at present figures. 











Concord grapes this year netted the 
growers in the lake counties of New 
York a little less than a penny a pound. 
Catawbas a little more. Maine is not 
losing much by growing potatoes in- 
stead. : 


Dr. J. H. Gilbert, for over fifty years 
chemist to the world renowned experi- 
ment farm of Sir J. B. Lawes, Rotham- 
stead, England, has just completed a 
series of seven lectures at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College at Amherst. 
The lectures were given under the au- 
spices of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, a 
series having been planned to be -held 
annually. 


There is a deal said and written over 
the great amount of stock “fed to the 
acre.” This is not the problem at all. 
Stock food at the least cost is what 
should concern the farmer. It matters 
not whether it took one acre or two to 
produce it if it was grown and harvested 
at least actual cost. It is often that the 
greatest per acre crops are not the cheap- 
est produced. Corn, oats or peas, for 
instance, are very cheaply raised on a 
light, sandy loam, easily worked and 
lightly fertilized, though no great crops 
are possible on such soils. 











In speaking of the influence of the 
Grange in the different New England 
States, Dr. T. H. Hoskins of Newport, 
Vermont, has this to say of our State: 

‘‘In Maine, it is not perhaps quite so ag- 
* gressive, and there are some intimations 
that it is slightly declining in its influ- 
ence, for this cause. It is a fact that 
every organized body of men must satis- 
fy the public that it is earning the right 
to live, or it will be ‘struck with the 
Spanish mildew,’ and languish more or 
less slowly until it is stricken with 
death.” 


BUTTER FACTORY vs. PRIVATE DAIRY. 


In another column we publish a com- 
“munication in which the writer inquires 
what advantage the creamery has over 
the private dairy. In reply would say 
there are two important advantages: 
First, a saving in cost of manufacture 
and sale, and, second, an increase in 
price. It is possible for the private 
dairyman to make as good butter as is 
made at the factory. No doubt our cor- 
respondent is doing it. But there are 
comparatively few who are fitted out 
with appliances so this can be done at 
all seasons of the year alike. At a pro- 
perly managed factory the furnishings 
are all such as are needed, and the work 
is carried on in proper order and alike 
from day to day. The result is a uni- 
form product. At the same time there 
is a great saving of labor by carrying 
on this work on a larger scale and with 
steam power instead of, hand labor. One 
man at the factory does the work of 
churning in the same time the hundred 
patrons who furnish the cream would be 
employed in doing it in the private 
dairy. All the other handling of the 
product would be in similar ratio. The 
same holds true of the marketing. 

In regard to the selling price of cream- 
ery butter, it usually commands more 
onthe open market than the private 
dairy make, though some dairymen, like 
our correspondent, situated so they can 
deal directly with consumers, are able 
to obtain for their product full creamery 
prices. There are good reasons for this 
better price of the product from the 
creameries. While some dairymen offer 
on the market a product ig every respect 
as good as the creamery yet others do 
not, and, any way, the hundred dairy- 
men furnishing cream at the factory, if 
made up at home, would offer a hundred 
different kinds of butter. At the factory 
itis all one kind. Dealers prefer the 
uniform article and are willing to pay a 
higher price for it. This advantage of 
the creamery over the private dairy will 
generally average enough to pay the cost 
of making and selling. Hence a com- 
munity of farmers will get as much 
money in hand from their cream or milk, 
delivered to collectors, as they would ob- 
tain after made and sold on pgivate ac- 
count. 

Again, all farmers are not so situated 
as to be able to carry on butter making 
at the farm. They can make the milk, 
and cream it if need be,*but the making 
of butter is out of the question. The 
creamery or factory system enables such 
to carry on and reap the advantages of 
this prefitable line of farm work. 


Short Supply of Hogs. 

The Drovers’ Journal says: “There 
Seems to be a great diversity of opinion 
about the probable supply of hogs dur- 
ing the coming winter. Reasoning from 
agricultural reports and private informa- 
tion from the producers themselves, one 
would naturally conclude that the avail- 
able supply would fall far short of last 
Season’s crop, However, there are some, 
but chiefly those interested in packing, 
who estimate that receipts of hogs in the 
winter months will show an increase over 
last year. Of course at this early date it 
is hard to prognosticate with any feeling 








of assurance, though it certainly looks 
as if there would be a noticeable short- 
age. One thing is sure, and that is the 
amount of hog products on hand is 
lighter, and, all things considered, the 


chances for better prices more favor- 


able.” 





THE SCALE OF POINTS, 


For Measuring Values in all Classes of Stock 
and Products at Agricultural Exhibitions. 


Lecture Delivered at Winter Board Meeting, 
Great , Mass. 

Within the past ten yeas the Maine 
State Society has been applying a fixed 
system of judging horses at the State 
fairs, by a scale of points, the exhibitors 
to receive copies of the scores of their 
animals, This step was secured largely 
through the efforts of the associate edi- 
tor of the Farmer, who has championed 
the decimal system of judging. 

During the past year the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture has perfected 
a scale of points for each class of exhibits, 
and as the New England Farmer ex- 
presses it, “The board of agriculture 
took a long advance step in inaugurating 
the system of expert judging by the use 
of a uniform scale of points. No back- 
ward 1.0vement should be tolerated by 
the progressive farmers of the State. 
Dr. Twitchell’s talk at Great Bariington, 
Wednesday, Dec. 6th, illustrated in a 
graphic manner, will be of much impor- 
tance.”’ Because of the importance of 
the subject, and its bearings upon future 
exhibitions in Maine, illustrating as it 
does the detailed work of both systems, 
we present the lecture in full: 

In the study of any economic problem 
bearing upon individuals and the State, 
or between individual and individual, the 
first thing to do is to come to a full un- 
derstanding of all existing conditions 
and surrounding influences. 

The danger with men working by 
themselves inshop, mill, study, or on the 
farm, is that surely, if unconsciously, 
they become encased in the crust of 
habit, the hardest crust to break, the one 
most difficult to dissolve, and from 
which there is no relief save friction by 
contact. 

Under this crust old methods and 
practices appear to be the only ones to 
pursue. With eyes blinded with this 
deposit, there can be no other path to 
prosperity save the narrow one traveled, 
no implement better than the one used, 
no class of stock, or individual thereof, 
more productive or valuable than those 
on the farm; and worse than all else, no 
theory so good asthe rut followed. The 
thought gets imbedded that books and 
newspapers are a curse rather than a 
help, the writers impractical men, im- 
provement an impossibility, and every 
one who has broken away from old 
practices, a crank with one idea, who is 
surely on the highway to ruin. 

All about us, in town, village and 
country these individuals are to be found, 
barnacles on the wheels of progress, yet 
certain that they and their methods are 
to save the world, if it is ever saved, the 
“if” in their minds being a surprisingly 
large factor, while all about the wonder- 
ful inventions of men are solving the 
problems of the day, promoting a higher 
life and rendering a greater range of com- 
forts possible to the humblest, bringing 
all the mighty forces to do the bidding 
of the toilers of earth. The greatest ob- 
stacle to be overcome is the opposition of 
those who would receive the greatest 
benefit. I repeat, the only salvation for 
any man is by friction through contact, 
friction of mind against mind, ideas 
against ideas, thought against thought. 
Companionship with individuals is not 
to be compared with companionship with 
ideas. The weekly agricultural news- 
paper, alive to the demands of to-day, is 
as necessary for the salvation of the 
farmer as the golden rule for the salva- 
tion of man, the friction of brain against 
brain as essential in the development of 
the highest possibilities in any depart- 
ment of farm life as the quickening 
power of God’s spirit to help up the hill 
of progress. 

Get this thought firmly fixed that edu- 
cation is the fertilizer -which alone can 
revolutionize New England farms. If 
conditions have changed we must change; 
if market demands have been trans- 
formed we must be transformed; if the 
great West is pouring its products down 
at our doors to compete with the home 
— the lesson is that out of developed 

rain power we may rise to higher at- 
tainments. 

We are shut out in one direction that 
our energies may be directed towards 
the production of something better. 
The lesson is that universal law of 
growth. We are not crowded out, but 
up, if we will but through friction de- 
velop the power within us. So I count 
the present condition and future pros- 
pects a blessing to the farmers of New 
England, who aspire to grow. 

He who is content to follow old paths, 
to keep in the ruts, will be crushed be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones. 

A horse is not a horse simply ‘because 
it has the general form of that animal, a 
cow not a cow because she has horns and 


gives milk. Both are to be measured by | 


their individuality. A clean cut con- 
ception of the distinction here indicated 
is necessary. 

It is only through discipline that man 
preserves his individuality, therefore it 
follows that by the same is improvement 
made possible with our animals. Thus 
we lose sight of the idea that a horse is 
a frame with the skin drawn over it, and 
begin to conceive of the possbilities of 
the animal in one direction or another, 
notin all. We begin to divide and sub- 
divide. There follows an ideal of form 
adapted to purpose and the work of im- 
provement, through education, has com- 
menced. 

It is the same with the cow, the sheép, 
the poultry, the whole range of animal, 
vegetable and mechanical products. 
The primal object of all exhibition and 
competition should be to fix this ideal 
of parts, with sole reference to purpose 
so clearly in the mind that, in measur- 
ing, the perfection of each shall decide 
the question of worth. There has been 
no desire here to discuss moral or ethical 





questions, but to present fundamental 





facts which have a direct bearing upon 
what is to follow. 

We are to-day to discuss the scale of 
points as a means of determining value, 
and deciding the question of merit at 
our agricultural fairs, between animals, 
farm, garden, orchard, household aud 
mechanical products. ~ 


To discus8 intelligently the fundamen- | 


tal purpose of these annual exhibitions 
must be considered. Inthe wisdom of 
the law makers, recognizing the suprem- 
acy of agriculture, and the dependence 
of all classes upon it, it has been deemed 
expedient to incorporate, in the counties 
of this commonwealth, agricultural so- 
cieties for the sole purpose of furthering 
the interest in agricultural and allied 
mechanical pursuits, by providing for 
annual exhibitions, where premiums 
might be offered and paid on most meri- 
torious animals and articles. To ad- 
vance agriculture and promote mechanics 
was the purpose of the original act of 


legislature, and for this the sum of $21,-! 


000.00 was last vear appropriated to the 
35 incorporated societies of Massachu- 
setts, not to be distributed over the 
several counties, not to be used alone to 
provoke competition, not to be paid out 
on inferior animals or products, but in 
accordance with the original act to ad- 
vance and promote. ; 
If is perfectly safe to assert that under 
the committee system of awarding prizes 


all thought of advancing or promoting 


has dropped out of sight. Wherever the 
awards have been made under this plan 
the paramount idea has been to beat 
somebody, not te be educated. Commit- 
tees have been selected on the grounds, 
and too often been exhibitors themselves, 
and the scramble has been to reach after 
and win the blue ribbon, regardless of 
results. This much may be claimed 
without reflecting in the least upon the 
honesty or integrity of any individual 
member of any committee. The criti- 
cism stands against the system, and for 
this reason, that a ribbon or a card does 
not, and cannot, advance or promote 
anything but the selfishness and self in- 
terests,of the fortunate individuals. 
There can be nothing educative, and ed- 
ucation is absolutely necessary for 
growth everywhere. 

The comparative system of awarding 
premiums is punctured with abuse on 
every hand. The fear of severe criticism 
from exhibitors, or the public, renders 
the position on the committee one to be 
avoided. In the presence of a large 
number of exhibitors in any one class it 
becomes a delicate and difficult matter 
to award all the premiums to a single in- 
dividual even though satisfied of sup- 
erior merit, or on the other hand to pass 
by a weala net influential member, 
even though exhibit falls somewhat 
below. There is wanting something de- 
finite, something tangible to which the 
committee may turn for complete 
justification. Another objection is the 
temptation to shift responsibility when 
criticisms arise. 

If the comparative system is to be con- 
tinued then one man should make the 
awards in each class. These objections 
are manifest and valid, but the chief 
reason why the State should require a dif- 
ferent system and insist upon its intelli- 
gent application is that the defeated 
party knows not why he loses or winner 
why he gains. The one may be content 
with the honor and the other retire with- 
out complaining, but neither has been 
helped to an appreciation of what is nec- 
essary for improvement by having the 
weak as well as strong features of their 
individuai exhibits presented in detail. 
In fact, the committee awards too often 
encourage bad practices by strengthen- 
ing selfish admiration for one’s own 
stock, and blinding to its defects, and 
also discourage by failing to stengthen 
an appreciation of the good work already 
accomplished. There is, there can be 
nothing educative under this system. 

An agricultural society exists for three 
distinct purposes. 

ist, To afford amusement and _ recrea- 
tion. 
2d, To stimulate production through 
competition. 

3d, To educate, that agriculture may 
be advanced and mechanics promoted. 

Competition, which is the prime factor 
in improvement, unless guarded and _ re- 
stricted, develops into a single thought 
of winning, regardless of justice or 
equity. . 

That competition may be made an edu- 
eator, and thus a helper to better condi- 
tions, there is demanded the safeguard 
of the scale of points. 

Thus from every standpoint it be- 
comes obvious that it is the duty of the 
State, either to withdraw its support or 
require that the fundamental principle 
upon which these societies were founded 
be applied. 

From an outside position, realizing the 
grand work possible through these in- 
corporated bodies, and the supreme ne- 
cessity for its accomplishment, the work 
performed by this State board in perfect- 
ing the scale of points for the varied ex- 
hibits is not only most opportune, but to 
my mind necessary, to justify the con- 
tinuance of the liberal stipend. It is a 
work so far above the level of that usual- 
ly attempted that its influence will be 
felt all over the country. It tells of 
faithful, painstaking service on the part 
of the members and the Secretary. It 
speaks volumes for their thoroughness. 
Rightly applied, it marks an epoch in the 
history of Massachusetts agriculture. It 
will be for the best interest of agricul- 
ture, throughout the commonwealth, if 
the board should be given power to in- 
sist upon the adoption of this system of 
awarding premiums, and make the pay- 
ment of the stipend conditional upon its 
intelligent application. 

By awarding all prizes and examining 
all stock and products under the deci- 
mal or score-card system, every exhibi- 
tor may have the evidence of merit, or 
cause of failure, to consider at leisure, 
in the detailed score-card. This may 
not insure any better judgment, but it 
furnishes all the evidence upon which 
judgment was based, and it is this, 
and this only, which will educate, 
which can advance and promote. 

Every man who passes judgment on 
any article or animal, at any time or 
place, measures it by an ideal of his own. 
It may be imperfect, so vague as. to be 
beyond description, yet to him it isa 
standard of perfection, and he approves 
or disapproves as the object approaches 
or falls away from that standard. You 
like a horse passing before you, but if I 


| ask why, you cannot tell; yet in the 
glance you have measu by your 
standard, by your ideal. The one object 
gained through. the decimal system of 
judging, above all others, is that it fixes 
this ideal of perfection by parts, so that 
one becomes critical in judgment, he 
becomes educated. 

When a committee goes out to award 
the premiums by comparison, it is pre- 
sumed that this standard of perfection 
shall not enter in to influence judgment, 
but that the examination and compari- 
son of individuals shall determine the 
awards. The advantages here are, that 
the whole fleld may be examined to- 
gether, and under the critical eye of the 
committee, the awards made and ribbons 
attached in much less time, than by the 
use of the score-eard, on each animal; 
the objections—that the worth of each 
is measured by that of. others, and the 
difficulty of carrying in mind the defects 
and their bearing upon values not ap- 
preciated, while the reasons for making 
| awards, unless very obvious, drop out of 
mind as soon as the class is out of sight. 

Against this I place the scale of points 
perfected for each elass, the single judge, 
who shall affix his signature to every 
card, and the individual score card for 
every animal of every breed, and for all 
products whether of the farm, field, or- 
chard, dairy, shev, mill or home. Re- 
sponsibility cannot Se shifted here and 
no man will put his name to a card un- 
less reasonably sure of the record he has 
made, 

This means simply that the article or 
animal or product shall be divided into 
parts, each to be measured by itself, and 
to each part a fixed value shall be given 
to represent the standard of perfection as 
compared with the ideal, which is what 
one would have if that part could be 


tion. Thusin the horse, 100 reprgsents 
perfection in structural parts, each hav- 
ing a fractional value. 

We give four points to the eyes. If 


indicative of developed brain power, and 
increased brain capacity, telling of cour- 
age, and with lids free from meatiness, 
the credit would approach perfection. 
In seven years’ experience, working with 
some of the best experts in the country, 
I have never knowa butone animal to be 
marked perfect in eyes. A critical exami- 
nation always reveals something not de- 
sired. In case the eye is but ordinary 
the credit would be fifty per cent. of the 
whole. 

If I send a horse to the stable with a 
credit of two for eyes I have gone on 
record, and if any érror has been made it 
can easily be corrected. — 

Suppose that two horses score the 
same in every othagpurt, but simply be- 
cause one has a meaty lid it falls one- 
half to one point below the other in total 
footing. Naturally the owner who loses 
raises the question, Why? and it is these 
why’s which educate. 

Bring the two horses together, com- 
pare them, point out the difference in 
expression resulting from the difference 
in thickness and flexibility of lids, be- 
cause of that single faulty construction, 
and you will have set agents at work 
which will make that breeder more criti- 
cal than would be possible in any other 
way, you have commenced the work of 
advancing and promoting. 

In all operations two extremes are to 
be avoided, both are natural, depending 
upon the temperament of the breeders, 
growers, or manufacturers. One is to 
overlook defects and consider everything 
produced perfect, and the other to so 
magnify defects as to lose sight of real 
value. Both conditions are alike injur- 
ious to individuals and industries, both 
are promoted by the comparative system, 
both are remedied by the decimal. 

Perfection in production has never 
been reached and never will be. The 
only incentive to labor lies in the hope 
of future accomplishments. If the max- 
imum of growth, production, speed or 
quality had been attained all incentive to 
improvement would disappear. The 
scale of points brings out the defects in 
detail, and while educating to a just dis- 
crimination of values, indicates what is 
necessary to every grower, breeder or 
manufacturer—that is the weakest spots 
or parts. 

One lot of apples fail in flavor, another 
in fibre, another in form, and it is only 


unless all became tasters and tryers. 


- fertilization 
year’s crop may be improved. 

How was it with the forty or more 
samples of butter at your last exhibition, 
all put up in attractive form and passed 


placed the honors where they honestly 
belonged? Did you whv won ever know 
why your product was preferred to others, 
or you who failed why you did not win? 

Was it flavor or texture, color, or 
method of salting and putting up which 
determined? What possible benefit can 
it be to you, either as winners or losers, 
unless you know the reasons? what in- 
centive to improve when only the ribbons 
tell the story of preference? 

Every card giving the detailed score, 
returned to the individual exhibitor, be- 
comes a promoter of better practices, 
and an incentive to improvement—au ed- 
ucator, - 

Suppose some tidy housewife returned 
without a ribbon or a card telling of 
honors won, but on the score card a de- 
cided cut in flavor, and at the foot a 
note, “decided barn flavor,” a record 
possible in far too many cases. Think 
you she will rest until the cobwebs are 
swept from the tie-ups, floors made 
clean, cows groomed and bedding ap- 
plied? The reflection on her skill caused 
by the slovenly practices at the barn 
will lead to decisive action and better 
outside conditions. 

Show a man that the present mati 
of his mare is giving a heavy headed 
class of colts and the thought of a change 
will impress itself immediately. You 
cannot demonstrate that under the com- 
parative system, and the fa:t that the 
mare is from a producing family, and 
the stallion from another, is too 





made to suit their @onception of perfec- | 


these be large, full, lustrous, expressive, | 


often accepted as proof positive of value 
in the offspring, regardless of individua 
merit. ? 

Only by a study of parts and a knowl- 
edge of the purpose of each, together 
with a high ideal of perfection, can the 
bad practices of present hobby-riding 
breeding be broken up. it has been this 
blind leading the blind which has filled 
our barns with stuck of all kinds want- 
ing individuality. The fact that so 
small a per cent. of our colts develop in- 
to valuable roadsters, that the average 
milk and butter production in New Eng- 
land falls far below the limit of profit, 
while there is a sure profit with both, 
furnishes all the evidence that a change 
is called for which will educate to a dif- 
ferent standard. The supreme excel- 
lence of the scale of points and score 
card is realized only when every individ- 
ual exhibitor is furnished with the de- 
tailed score of every animal, plate of 
apples, peck of vegetables, or manufac- 
tured product shown by him. 

Beyond this the educative work possi- 
ble at all our annual exhibitions, great 
and small, can never be recognized or 
secured until with the expert there goes 
the clerk, to place upon a black-board, 
where all may read, the record of each 
score as made by the judge. This pub- 
licity removes the last objection to the 
scale of points, and insures prompt 
questionings by interested parties. 

As the work progresses and scores 
multiply on the black-board, the causes 
for variation will be inquired into, and 
the animals should be brought together 
and the lesson fixed by comparison. 
The expert who cannot defend his score 
intelligently is not fit to perform the 
duties. Let discussions be encouraged. 
You cannot award honors to owners in 
such a field. ‘Chere are scores about as 
sharp as the judge, and they will be 
satisfied only when the why’s are 
answered and justice is done. 

The furnishing of a copy of the score 





of each individual exhibit to each exhib- 
itor involves extra work on the officers, 
but the exhibitors who make the exhibi- 
tion have the right to insist that this be 
done. 

If the State requires a standard of per- 
fection, as it should, in order for an 
award to be made, it should guarantee 
the score card to each exhibitor telling of 
the worth of his individual exhibit. Let 
the rule be established that a total of 75 
out of 100 points must be obtained in 
order for a first premium to be awarded. 

If agricultural societies are to continue 
and do their best work in developing the 
varied industries of a State,the best in- 
terests of the smallest and humblest ex- 
hibitor must be recognized. The tend- 
ency to concentration ot exhibits and re- 
duction in number of exhibitors must be 
prevented. No society has performed its 
task until every farmer within its limits 
is a regular contributor to the yearly ex- 
hibitions. Let every one be assured that 
the scale of points is to be applied to 
every exhibit, that each is to be measured 
by itself independently of all others, and 
that the score in every case is to be re- 
turned to the exhibitor, and the last bar- 
rier to a complete exhibition will disap- 

ar. 

The objections raised against employ- 
ing experts, or putting the work of 
awarding the honors in any class, into 
the hands of a single individual, holds 
only in the imagination of the objector. 

The task of judging by the scale of 
points is less arduous than by the old 
system. Having the card in hand, the 
judge attaches value to each part inde- 
pendently of all others, the total foot- 
ing to determine the awards. Thus 
when one part has been passed, and the 
record made, it should drop out of mind. 

One thought should here be empha- 
sized. If the credit against any section 
is less than the full amount given for 
perfection, the reasons for making the 
cut should be indicated either by check- 
ing that part or writing in the cause. 
Thus in the card for the horse, it reads: 
“Chest, deep, full and prominent, good 
width,” the standard being three points. 
If narrow, and the credit is ome and one- 
half, the judge should underscore the 
words ‘good width,” and then write in 
the word “‘narrow.”’ Thus in every part 
care should be taken to make plain the 
causes for any reduction of credits. 

I make this plea for systematic work 











in awarding premiums, and for extended 


by placing a fixed value on each item ia | and critical supervision by the State, 
the scale of points and allowing the sum | through the Board of Agriculture, for 
total to determine the award, that all the | two reasons, either of which fully justify 
facts can be brought home to the indi- | the claim. 
vidual orchadists. {| 
The comparative system would not) to establish justice between exhibitors, 
reveal the imperfections in flavor or fibre | and place awards in accordance with 
to the looker on, or to the exhibitors, merit, and second, because of the im- 
One man finds his fruit cut in flavor | ard of quality in all products. 
and fibre and at once the suggestion | 
comes that pruning and cultivation and | pect increased prices for farm, garden, or- 
are necessary that next | chard or manufactured products. 


First, because it is necessary in order 


perative necessity for raising the stand- 
The day has gone when we may ex- 


For 
years we have been approaching this low- 
er range of values. Let no one fear that 
this or that industry has failed to be re- 
munerative so long asthe limit of pro- 


upon by adiscriminating committee, who | duction is beyond our comprehension 


and the saving in production an un- 
known quantity. Seeking earnestly, 
continuously, intelligently for the high- 
er quality and lower cost, the margin of 
profit will always be assured. 

Along this line and this alone lies the 
path of progress for the farmers of New 
England. 

Against the bulk of the west we must 
set the finish of the East; against the 
volume from the prairies must be placed 
the skill of the older sections; against 
the quantity pouring into our markets— 
the great consuming centres of the coun- 
try—must be ranged the higher quality 
which by keen study, close application 
and a just discrimination of the relation 
part bears to part, may be insured the 
growers and producers of the old Bay 
State. We cannot till a thousand acres 
at a net profit of $2.00 per acre, but we 
can till one hundred at a net profit of $20.- 
00. We cannot produce a horse to weigh 
1200 and sell for $80, as can the farmer 
of Iowa or Kansas, but we can produce 
a better animal with a higher range of in- 
telligence, greater brain capacity and 
superior road qualities, which, unde- 
veloped, will sell for $200 or more. 

We cannot, perhaps, grow three 
cent beef, but we can at the same cost 

w 25 cent butter. The things we can 

o and the stock we can raise, the crops 
adapted to our time and climate may all 
be made to give better returns and Sate 
er profits per acre, oy pound or per 
bushel, than is possible outside our bor- 


ders. Hemmed in under certain condi- 
tions as we are, it is only that the high- 
er levels may be reached. The man who 


use of greater brain power. 


products by the exercise of a higher skill. 
That this may be forthcoming, we must 
sit down and fix definitely in mind the 
worth of each part and the relation it 
bears to every other part and to the 
whole. To do this with any approach to 
justice, measurements must be made by 
a scale of points, thus fixing values to 
every part. 

In all farm products it is size, color, 
texture and flavor, whether onions or 
apples, potatoes or pears. 

Bring out the dairy cow, and her value 
is to be indicated not by comparison 
with a beefy neighbor, but by what she 
is herself. Not size, or form, color of 
skin, shape of body, length of back; not 
expression of face, or fullness and intel- 
ligence of eye; not size and form of 
udder; not one of these can settle the 
question, but each and all. Behind the 
whole is the individuality of the animal. 
Beecher said: ‘‘Men are like trees, each 
one must put forth the leaf that is 
created in him; education is only like 
good culture, it changes the size but not 
the sort.” 

Just so with the dairy cow, and to 
learn the ‘‘sort” that we may increase 
the quantity is the lesson of the hour. 
As we begin this study we find that beef 
in the cow, draft form in the horse, meat 
in the pig and hen are all allied, while 
over against them are speed, milk or 
butter, and eggs. This distinction 
grows upon one asthe merits of the 
scale of points are appreciated. We 
learn to divide and sub-divide, to study 
functions as well as form, to measure 
tendencies and individual traits as bear- 
ing upon the one object, production, and 
the more clearly one is lead to discrimi- 
nate between a thief and a benefactor, 
the more rapid the growth of his steer, 
and larger the returns from his dairy 
cow. 

Take for an example the horse, the 
best friend a man ever had, because he 
never talks back. Without the scale we 
measure value as a whole, but under it, 
the worth of what otherwise seems a 
minor part, very often determines practi- 
eal utility. Size, form, color, brain 
capacity as well as developed brain 
power, intelligence, docility, substance, 
endurance, both of which might be 
named under the head of nerve force— 
quality of skin, bone, hair and hoof, 
these are what one learns to look for 
though only a small part are on the score 
card, These are to be the essentials of 
the horse of to-morrow, and when found 
will give value. It has been speed and 
speed alone. 

To-day the perfected horse is called 
for, perfected for the road, perfected for 
long, continuous service. In the orchard 
and field, the Lome and the whole range 
of home manufactures, the scale, adapt- 
ed to each class, becomes as valuable as 
among the stock and its presence as 
helpful to the higher education of to- 
morrow. 

The future of Massachusetts agricul- 
ture will depend upon the future of Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural societies, and 
their life and perpetuity rest entirely 
upon their ability to assist the inhabi- 
tants to a clear and satisfactory solution 
of the great agricultural problem of the 
immediate future, one fraught with sig- 
nificance to every native born New Eng- 
lander. 

I have endeavored to show how this 
solution, which rests entirely upon the 
intelligence of the individual farmer and 
his co-laborers, require that greater dis- 
crimination be used in determining the 
worth, the utility, the practicability, the 
possibility of each and every class and 
department of agricultural and mechani- 
cal products. It is not the financial suc- 
cess of this or any other society which is 
atstake, but the future of these farms; 
not the growth of the organizations but 
the growth of that spirit of pains- 
taking investigation which, rightly ap- 
plied, will lead the young men of to-day 
to realize that here upon these farms, on 
these hillsides, up and down these val- 
leys, with growing markets all about 
you, there are just as good opportunities 
for brain as well as muscle development, 
| just as certain results financially, just as 
sure returns and a more perfect manhood 
than town or city can insure. 

The farmer in New England who 
carves a future for himself in the next 
ten years will do it out of his brain, his 
hands being only willing servants. Asa 
powerful aid and stimulant to the possi- 
ble work and results | place the perfected 
scale of points for each class and depart- 
ment and urge its adoption by all agri- 
cultural societies and use by every indi- 
vidual. 








. . 
Communications. 
Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION WILL HELP 

KEEP OUR BOYS AND GIRLS ON THE 

FARM?! od std, 

(Paper read_ by Mrs. L. J. Cunningham ata 
meeting of the Penobscot and Aroostook 
Union Pomona Grange, held at Island Falls.) 

As Icannot speak from experience, I 
fear my theory will not be very practica- 
ble. Many of us have seen enough of 
life to know that the best formulated 
theory is in many respects deficient, and 
in many circumstances impracticable. 
There are so many things continually 
coming into our daily lives that we can 
not know of, or plan for, that all former 
plans have to be laid aside and new ones 
made; and this occurringfrom year to 

ear, that when we get along to about 

alf through the journey of life we begin 
to think itis of no use to plan ahead, 
any more than in the outline. 

But to return to my subject: “What 
kind of education will help keep our 
boys and girls on the farm? We think 
the matter of educating the children has 
but very little, if anything, to do with 
their staying on or leaving the farm. 
We think the school instruction, which 
by the way is but a small part of educa- 
tion, of farmers’ children should be in 
all respects the same, or equal, to that 
of their city cousins. Right here allow 
me to say, thatin my opinion the chil- 
dren of the country can accomplish as 
much in their studies in nine months, as 





the children of the city can accomplish 


in one year, reckoning year after years 
Farmers’ children should be taught to 
work, commencing at an early age, hav- 


finds the path to prosperity under any | ing certain duties to perform, and being 
restricted condition must do so -by the| required to perform them in a given 


| time, not to drudge all day, but to have 





This means the growing of better ani-| certain hours for work and other hours 
mals%and crops and the making of better | for play, or, what is better still, make it 
jall play, or at least a pleasure, by hav- 


ing the work carried on under the di- 
rection of an intelligent person who has 
the gift of interesting children in any 
kind of work. 

What child does not like to dig in the 
dirt, feed chickens, lambs, calves and 
pigs? that does not love flowers, and 
love to watch their growth? With what 
interest the small boy (or girl either) 
will watch the progress of the first cu- 
cumber of the season, and betore it is 
large enough for the table will, when no 
one is looking, wander into the garden 
pick the choice morsel, and then go and 
sit down behind a rock heap and eat it 
all himself. Then the ery goes forth, 
where is that biggest cucumber? Why, 
children just love the farm, and all that 
pertains to it, and that is where they be- 
long. Now the question is, why don’t 


|they keep on loving it and stay on it? 


First, they get wrong ideas of city life, 
which they have received probably from 
reading stories, and from visitors from 
the city who have the means to dress 
well and to travel. These tell them 
only the beautiful side of the story, and 
as “distance lends enchantment,” and 
the imagination is active in the minds of 
the youth, they picture the city a fairy- 
land, and build air castles for the same, 
neither knowing nor dreaming of the 
poverty, squalor, filth, drudgery and 
suffering, to say nothing of the snares 
and pitfalls, vice and crime with which 
our cities are overrun. \ 

But to return to the farm. Human 
nature is the same whether found in the 
city or the country, and when children 
get into their teens they begin to redlize 
the difference between calico and cash- 
mere or silk, and between ducking and 
broadcloth. So when the young lady, 
working at home, hints that she wants a 
dress like her city cousin’s, she is told 
that calico is as good as her mother had 
at her age, and it is good enough for her, 
and we can’t afford to dress like city 
folks. That girl’s love for the old farm 
begins te evaporate about that time very 
perceptibly. And what is true of the 
young lady, is true of the young man 
also. Andafew years of such experi- 
ence as this will wean the average youth 
from the farm; so when they come to 
the age that they must make their own 
way in life, they strike for a place where 
they think they can see more money 
than they have ever seen on the farm. 

Now, 1 ; 
the farmer alittle, if he wants to keep 
his sons and daughters with him on the 
farm. Let him learn to farm intelligent- 
ly, systematically and profitably, keep- 
ing an account with his farm, that he 
may know and be able to show what per 
cent. profit his farm has paid from year 
to year. Then let him feed his children, 
feed their minds and souls as well as 
their bodies, furnishing them with books 
that will give them correct ideas of life 
in city or country; and let him clothe 
them so they may appear as well as any 
with whom they associate. Wethink one 
reason why the country youth appear 
awkward is because their clothes do not 
fit them, or are in some way inferior to 
those around them. But some one will 
say, the average farmer cannot do all 
this. We think many can, and live with- 
in their means. ‘This as a general rule; 
of course there are exceptions. 

But let the farmer stop paying inter- 
est money. There is many a farmer who 
pays interest every year, the amount of 
which would buy his wife or daughter a 
silk dress or a gold watch, or both. But 
if said wife or daughter should expressa 
desire for such things, it would be con- 
sidered an extravagance not to be 
thought of. But why not have them? 
Who are more deserving? We know 
that farmers, as a class, have had a hard 
row to hoe. Our fathers had it harder 
than we, and the next generation will 
enjoy privileges and reap the benefits of 
improvements that we do not; so we can 
hope and take courage. So when the 
youth of our land find that they can 
have wealth, culture and advantages 
generally in the same degree on the farm 
as they can have elsewhere, they will 
stay on the farm from choice. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CREAMERY BUTTER. 


J. MC INTIRE, 

Editor Maine Farmer: Will you tell 
usin the Farmer what advantage the 
creamery has over the private dairy? In 
your last issue you quote private dairy 
butter 21 cts., creamery 29 cts., Portland 
market—making a difference of $2.00 in 
an average churning of 25 lbs. There 
was a creamery established here last 
spring, in sight of our house. They sell 
their butter to customers all around us. 
We sold them our milk two months, and 
concluded if there was a profit to be 
made out of it we might as well have it. 
The creamery collects their milk by 
team once a day among the farmers, in a 
circuit of some ten miles, and also a con- 
siderable portion by rail, twenty miles and 
more. Their patrons, of course, are all 
sorts and conditions of people, and have 
all sorts of cows. Their average is prob- 


| ably good, but it wil] be seen the night's 


milking has to set in cans over night be- 
fore it is carted to the station, thus 
rising its cream. Cream once risen and 
stirred in will not rise again réadily, and 
so they use the separator process, which 
requires the milk to be heated to 82°. 
Heating the milk undoubtedly destroys or 
greatly injures the flavor, as well as its 
eeping qualities. 

Our cows are a mixture of Jerseys, 
Holsteins and natives, and Ayrshires. 
We set our milk in deep cans in ice 
water as soon as it is drawn from the 
cow. We get every particle of cream in 
twelve hours. It sees no fire till the 
cream is warmed up to 62° for churning. 

We sell our butter to the same cus- 
tomers as the creamery, at the same 
price, they preferring it enough to come 
to the house after it as soon as made, 
One of our best customers remarked to- 
day: ‘‘Five’pounds more of F sow butter, 
if you please; we find the flavor simply 
exquisite.’ We think butter, like every- 
thing else, should be sold on its merits 

one. 


Biddeford. 
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Choice Miscellany. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


Dld Si-up-on-the-mount’in 'd take his cheer 
Dut op the porch, an’ if the day was clear, 
@le'd sce the country twenty miles erou.d. 
Sometimes he'd sware thet he could see the 
sound— 
en he'd allow be didn’t care ter do 
S work but set thar an’ enji’ the view 








But, ez his land was mostly wood an’ stun, 
The village people had a lot er fun 
"Bout Silas an’ his farmin’, where the grass 
Was thin enough ter let er chipmunk pass, 
‘ in a place there wer'n’t no gittin’ to— 
‘e must be sort er foolish, were their view! 


Bunt when the city feller came erlong 

An’ seen thet view, it tuk him mighty strong 
An’ Silas hed the everlastin’ sdhd 

To ask him more’en if ‘twas medder land; 

ie set his price, by gosh! He got it too; 

Nigh fourteen thousand dollars fer thet view! 


Then Silas went up further, to the top, 

An’ bought some land that never raised a crop, 

But ez ter thet he ‘lowed he did not care; 

He wanted light an’ scenery an’ fresh air. 

How, he collects his interest, when it’s due, 

An’ sets there smokin’ an’ enjies the view! 
—Harry Romaine, in Ladies’ Home Journal 


TAKING GOLD FROM ENGLAND. 
Methods Which Attend Its Remov:! From 
the Bank and Shipment Across the 

Ocean. 

Let us suppose that the London cor 
respondent of a New York house re- 
weives a cablerram to ship $500,000 in 

ld. A clerk is sent to the bullion of- 

ce, at the Lothbury end of the bank, 
to ascertain the selling price of gold 
bars, which lose less by abrasion dur- 
ing transportation than coin. 

The bank may refuse to sell bars, but 
its selling price for eagles as all Amer- 
fean coin is called, whether double, 
gingle or half eagles, may admit of 
their being taken more profitably than 
sovereigns, at the bank's selling price. 

It pays better to ship eagles than 
sovereigns, as the former are available 
as currency upon arrival in New York, 
while the sovereigns must go to the 
assay office. 

To fill the order it would be neces- 
sary to buy about 26,000 ounces, which 
would be weighed in the presence of 
the purchaser and handed over the 
counter, payment being required, 
whether for bars or foreign coin, ina 
check on the bank of England, pay- 
able to bearer, or as it is called here an 
open check, which ‘is cashed by the 
bullion office while you wait. 

In case the bullion office refuses to 

ll bars or American coin, or fixes the 
price too high, sovereigns would be 
withdrawn for shipment. To do this 
it would be necessary to go to the issue 
department of the bank and present 
bank notes or a marked check drawn 
on the banking departinent. A marked 
eheck, which is seldom required in 
England, corresponds to the American 
certified check. 

The paying teller at the issue depart- 
ment gives out the gold in bags con- 
taining a thousand full weight sover- 
eigns, which are weighed on a deli- 
cately-adjusted scales, then placed on 
a handcart and delivered to the ship- 
pers in the courtyard of the bank, the 
bags being sealed, 

Here the bank’s responsibility ends, 
and the coin is left with the shipper, 
who now employs porters connected 
with the bank to pack the gold for 
shipment. Stout boxes made of inch- 
thick dealor pine, in sizes to hold 500 
or 1,000 sovereigns (the latter being 
generally used for American shipment), 
are ready, and the shipper places the 
bags in the box, the porter nailing on 
the cover and the iron straps. 

The boxes are sealed with the ship- 
per’sseal, numbered, and, asa rule, the 
consignee’s name is cut on the box. 

The freight room on an outgoing 
steamer being engaged, the steamship 
company is notified to send to the bank 
for the boxes of gold and their vans 
drive into the courtyard of the bank, 
where the shipper gets a receipt, the 
steamship company receiving the boxes 
at the bank and delivering them at the 
office of the consignee in New York at 
an inclusive freight charge of three 
thirty-seconds of 1 per cent. Insuring 
fromthe bank to the consignee costs 
about the same. 

The relative return on shipments of 
sovereigns and American coin from 
London depends largely on whether 
the bank’s stock of eagles consists of 
full-weightor light coins. If the double 
eagles turned the scales at 516 grains 
each, only $484,285 could be bought at 
the present rate for £100,000, while the 
same sterling sum would buy $485,495 
in double eagles that had been abraded 
but a quarter of 1 per cent. 

The fact that the bank had a large 
stock of light-weight coins, received 
from New York early in the year, ad- 
mitted of their being taken for ship- 
ment to New York, where they would 
be available as currency upon arrival, 
instead of shipping sovereigns, which 
must be sent to the assay office in New 
York. 

The melting charges are light, but 
every day’s delay, with interest at 6 
per cent. means a loss of $80, and three 
days’ delay at the assay officeis the 
usual estimate. 

The average return from a lot of 100,- 
000 sovereigns is about $485,700, so that 
the difference between shipping light- 
weight eagles and sovereigns is small, 
but when exchange is at such a figure 
that gold would be shipped at a loss 
unless it commanded a premium, as at 
present, it isimportant that it be avail- 
able immediately upon arrival, so that 
the premium upon currency may be se- 
cured and the transaction be made 
orofitable.—N. Y. Times. 

A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


An Officious Snrart Man Gets Himself In- 
to Trouble. 

The smart man was getting off a 
ee. when he sawacouple ahead of 

im who at once challenged his atten- 
‘tion and indignation. The husband 
was walking off with his hands in his 
pockets, while the wife carried a baby 
and a large basket and valise. 

This was too much for the smart man 
and, stepping up to the overloaded 
woman, he said: 

“Let me assist you, madam,” and, 
seizing the basket and valise, he ran 
after the husband, whom he grabbed 

without ceemony. 

“Here, sir, carry these things for 
on wife. I should think you would 
ibe ashamed to call yourself a man, and 
permit your wife to bear all the bur 
densin this way. Let this be a lesson 
to you, sir, to—” 

“Hello!” interrupted the stranger, in- 
@ignantly, “she ain’t my wife. I never 
saw the woman in my life till now.” 

At the same time the woman was 
@hrieking at the top of her voice: ‘Stop 
thief,” and it took the smart man’s ut- 
most eloquence to convince the depot 
policeman that he was not a sneak 
thief, instead of a self-appointed re- 
former of other people’s morals and 
manners.—Detroit Free Press. 


—Wolfgang and I were young to- 
gether,” said Goethe’s mother, speaking 
of their affectionate relations. 


“i 





ANTERESTING } RUINS. 


An American’s Discoveries in Peru and Bo- 
livia—Thought to be the Most Ancient Re- 
mains of Lower Civilization to be Found 
Upon the Western Hemisphere. 

Maj. William Sully Beebe, a retire 
army officer living at Thompson, 
Conn., is about to send to the leading 
archeologists of this country and 
Europe what he considers proofs of 
some very remarkable discoveries that 
he has made during researches that 
have cost him twenty years of study 
and a large sum of money expended in 
novel lines of investigation. He be- 
lieves, says the New York Sun, that 
his findings will convince scientists 
that Americais the seat of an older 
source of occidental civilization than 
either Assyria or Egypt. Maj. Beebe 
claims that the races that flourished 
around the Mediterranean—the Acca- 
dian, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, the 
Roman and the Greek—prove them- 
selves to have been the borrowers 
from an earlier people on this conti- 
nent, because in the parallels that 
occur in the early traces of both civili- 
zations the greater purity is found in 
the American examples. Myths and 
symbols and folklore tales that Euro- 
pean students have not been able to 
make clear are simplified when read 
by the light of his American discov- 
eries. In the journey to distant lands 
they have been altered, copied blindly 
or repeated ignorantly, he thinks, so 
that they have obtained altered or 
modified meanings on the other side. 
To give only one example: Maj. Beebe 
asserts that the zodiacal sign of 
Sagittarius was ai first an armadillo, 
the name of which in Peru meant an 
armored hare or rabbit. The sign and 
name remained the same wherever the 
armadillo was known, but by the time 
the symbol reached northern Mexico 
and the region of our states it became 
changed to an “armed rabbit”—a rab- 
bit carrying a bow and arrow. It is 
the same sign, Maj. Beebe says, and 
stands for the same constellation in 
the heavens as the European symbol of 
a man with a bow and arrow, Sagittar- 
ius. 

Maj. Beebe declares the most ancient 

remains of former civilization on this 
continent to be those ruins of temples 
and of cities that are found in the 
neighborhood of Lake Titicaca, on the 
Bolivia-Peru border. These relics are 
scattered overa great extent of coun- 
try and reveal remarkable skill in 
stone cutting, in architecture and in or- 
nament. This region is fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea level and too 
cold to provide sustenance for more 
than a sparse population, but there is 
little doubt that its climate and its 
population were once very different. 
It once supported thousands of stone- 
cutters who could neither live nor 
work there now. The Aymara tribe 
of Indians, the present inhabitants, 
have retained in great purity the lan- 
guage they spoke when the Spaniards 
conquered the country, and at that 
time the Spaniards took down their 
fables and legends in great numbers. 
Maj. Beebe sent a capable man there 
to verify the old observations and 
mace new ones, and, after a study of 
eight other American tongues and 
people to the north of the Aymaras, 
he is convinced that they are the rel- 
ics of the oldest American semicivil- 
ization, and that their influence spread 
over North America. Proofs of this 
he claims to have found as far away as 
Iowa and New Jersey. He asserts 
that there are in Egypt, and, for that 
matter, all around the Mediterranean, 
tie most evident duplications of the 
work of these Aymaras in dials like 
that at Stonehenge, in Assyrian and 
Egyptian buildings, in the folklore and 
in the languages of many peoples. 
Of almost equal interest to Ameri- 
cans is Maj. Beebe’s discovery with re- 
gard to the pictographie tablet found 
at Davenport, Ia., and declared by 
Smithsonian experts to be spurious 
and worse than valueless. Maj. Bee- 
be declares that heis able to read it. 
He says that it reproduces the sym- 
bols and myths of the Aymara Indians, 
and tells the same stories that are 
conveyed by means of the great dial- 
temple at Tia Huanacu in their coun- 
try—the same that Mr. Inwards, of Lon- 
don, found to correspond so nearly in 
appearance with a miniature temple 
left in Assyria. Maj. Beebe has re- 
duced all his proofs to writing, and ar- 
ranged the vast number of analogies 
that he claims to have discovered be- 
tween old and new world beginnings 
in such a manner that when all are 
collected and presented in print and 
sent out, the scholars of the world 
may, with the least possible trouble, 
examine his work and judge his claims. 
He isa man of leisure and of means, 
who in taking up the study of Hebrew 
had his attention directed to those 
similarities between the Israelites 
and our North American Indians 
which have been often and generally 
discussed. 








Asked for Information. 

Having landed upon the shores of the 
new world the intrepid colonists pro- 
ceeded at once to turn the stubborn 
glebe and take other steps looking to 
the establishment of a permanent resi- 
dence. 

And the rain desgended and the sun 
shone hotly and the colonists reaped a 
great harvest of experience and other 
necessities of life in the wilderness. 

To the little village there came one 
day a denizen of the forest. It was the 
first denizen that had called und he 
naturally created a sensation. 

The red man looked pained when he 
perceived the evidence of industry be- 
fore him. 

“How,” he said. 

‘Just watch us and you'll see,”’ re- 
joined several of the settlers. 

Then the colonists with their poster- 
ity proceeded to wipe the aborigines 
from the face of the earth, approxi- 
mately. 

Thus it comes to pass that the red 
man of to-day does not say “‘how.’’ He 
knows from experience without asking. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


What He Would Learn. 

“The repeal of the federal elections 
laws will help to educate the colored 
man of the south,” said Col. Secesh re- 
flectively. 

“How so?’ inquired the northerm 
man with interest. 

“It will teach him,” remarked the 
Colonel with evident conviction, ‘‘to 
keep away from the polls.’”’—Detroit 
Tribune. 








Just in Time. 

“I didn’t want to»keep you waiting, 
Mr. Westend, so I came down just as I 
was,” said Mifs Darlington, sweetly, 
as she entered the parlor. 

“O, what a whopper!” exclaimed her 
small brother. ‘“‘You know you only 
had on——” 





And then Tommy was a 
tled out of the room.—Brooklyn Life. 


A CLEVER BOSTON GIRL. 
Even a Chicago Hackman was Paral, by 
Her Financial Operations. = 

The Chicago hackman is supposed to 
be endowed with a full allowance of 
the smartness peculiar to men in his 
profession, but a Boston girl is cred- 
ited with getting the bestof him. The 
hackman himself tells the story, says 
the Cincinnati Commercial CGazctte. 
His name is Johnson, and his business 
during the summer has been mainly in 
the service of the guests in the dormi- 
tories of the Chicago university. 


Johnson has run daily excursions for. 


them through a twenty-five mile drive 
for one dollar, 

Within*’two days after her arrival 
Johnson took the Boston young woman 
out asone of his morning party. She 
occupied the seat with him and plied 
him with questions. On the following 
day when he called for passengers 
Johnson noticed this Boston girl flying 
around in a lively way. Soon she 
came to him and wanted to know how 
much he would charge to take forty 
persons up to the center of town and 
back for an evening reception. He gave 
his figures, and then she went shopping. 

The next day she told Johnson she 
could get the work done for twenty- 
eight dollars, and that he might as 
well take the job at that figure. She 
preferred his rigs, she said, because 
they looked nicer than any she 
had seen elsewhere. Johnson took 
the job, and on the evening appointed 
the young woman marshaled out her 
forty people. They were in evening 
dress and full of gayety. Suddenly the 
Boston young woman spoke out: ‘‘We 
may not all get together when we come 
back and may be very tired. Suppose 
I collect the fares now and be done 
with it?” 

She did so, and each person paid her 
one dollar for the evening’s transpor- 
tation. She quickly counted out 
twenty-eight dollars and gave it to 
Johnson, and placing twelve dollars in 
her own purse rode to the evening’s 
reception with a satisfied smile and a 
most charming affability. Three days 
later she did the same thing over 
again. As she put the twelve dollars in 
her purse Johnson scratched his head 
and says he muttered: “Well, I’ll be 

anu”? 

The next time he proposed a di- 
vision of the spoils. She eyed him for 
a minute, saw that he was in earnest, 
gave him four dollars out of the twelve, 
and after that they did business on 
this basis. She got up sightseeing 
parties inside the fair, theatrical 
parties, lecture parties, made scores 
of friends, and at every move 
seemed to add tou her purse. So 
well did she succeed that she had two 
months at the fair and went home 
with one hundred dollars in her 
pocket. 

Johnson says he has traveled about 
a good bit, his last excursion of impor. 
tance being a trip to the Paris expo- 
sition, but he never saw a person who 
could “do up” Chicago hackmen as 
that Boston girl did. 





GOLDIN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Improved Methods of Working Sulphurets 
Open a Promising Field. 

There is considerable @iscussion just 
now, says the Atlanta Journal, about 
‘ec prospects of gold mining in the 
south. Itis known that there is a 
vast quantity of gold-bearing rock in 
Maryland, Virginia. North Carolira, 
Georgia and Alabama. . Though mil- 
lions of gold have been taken out of 
these beds most of them have not been 
thoroughly worked and many of them 
lave been merely scratched. Up te 
the time gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia there had been produced in the 
United States $12,808,575, and all ex- 
cept $37,850 came from southern states. 

Nearly all the previous gold méning 
in the south has been conducted on 
methods which are now obsolete. The 
improved methods of working  sul- 
phuret ores open a new prospect for 
gold mining in the south. 

The official figures show that up to 
1892 Georgia had produced $15,902,260 
worth of gold, North Carolina $21,585,- 
844, and Virginia $3,189,610. These are 
the official figures, but the real value 
of the gold product of these states has 
undoubtedly been much greater. 

Prof. Stone, aftcr a visit to Califor- 
nia in 1873, said that he was satisfied 
that the gold ores in the south are the 
richest and easiest to work in this 
country. Recently there have been 
many prospectors through the gold re- 
gions of the south and we look for in- 
creased activity in gold mining in 
Georgia and every other southern 
state where there are known to be 
heavy deposits of gold. 





t 





COST OF BRITISH DEFENSE. 





The Immense Expense Incurred by Eng- 
land's Military Operations. 

The British empire spends as a rule 
upon defense from $250,000,000 to $280,- 
000,000 a year, of which the military ex- 
penditure of India, with the indirect 
expenditure for the sake of India on 
the mobile land forces at home, forms 
the largest item, says Sir C. W. Dilke, 
in North American Review. Almost 
the whole of this vast sum is expended 
out of British loans or taxes under the 
control of the parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and out of India taxes under 
the indirect control of the house of 
commons through the secretary of 
state, who is a member of the govern- 
ment of the day. This expenditure, 
although vast, although open to the re- 
proach that it does not do more than 
maintain a fleet slightly superior to 
that of France, and an army of very 
small numbers, is a fleabite as com- 
pared (in its ill effect upon the wealth 
of the nation) with the military ex- 
penditure of Italy, or, in a less degree, 
with that of other continental powers. 
The evidences of the overpressure of 
taxation in India itself, many as they 
are, are slight in comparison with 
those which are present in the case of 
Italy; and it may be assumed therefore 
that, while the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom and of India may make their 
voices heard in insisting upon better 
value for their money, the expenditure 
will not in itself be brought toan end 
by bankruptcy. 





Taking Precautions. 

“Waiter,” said the guest, “bring me 
some mushrooms.” 

“Single or double price?” 

“What do you give with the double- 
price order?” 

‘‘An insurance policy, sir.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





—Capillary Attraction.—No other ex- 
planation than that her hair attracted 
him could be given by a Newark young 
man who was caught while trying to 
scissor a tress from the head of a girl 
who was looking in astore window. A 
new phase of capillary attraction.— 





Philadelphia Ledger. 










A ROYAL YACHT. 


William of Germany—It is 
tments and Armed as 
Thoroughly as if Intended for a Warship. 


The Hohenzollern isa magnificent 


| vessel, and looks more like a cruiser 


than a yacht. It is built steel, 
painted white, and propelled by twin 
screws, connected with a double set of 
engines. Its average speed is nineteen 
knots an hour, and this can be in- 
creased to over twenty knots an hour. 
The Hohenzollern has two wheels, one 
at the stern, the other near the bow, 
the latter worked by steam, the former 
by man-power, both being painted 
white and gold, with nickel spokes. 

The yacht, says London Queen, is 
armed with eight guick-firing Krupp 
guns and with its graceful outlines sits 
high in the water. It has three masts 
and two funnels, painted yellow, the 
gilded imperial German crown on the 
prow and the Hohenzollern coat of 
arms in black and silver, surrounded 
by a laurel wreath, on the stern. The 
deck is covered with linoleum and over 
a large part there is an awning, where 
in fine weather the emperor has 
luncheon and tea parties. In the fore- 
part of the vessel is a bridge reserved 
for the emperor. It is approached by 
a mahogany stairway and has mahog- 
any railings. 

The emperor’s apartments on the 
middle deck amidships are on the port 
side, those of the empress and her chil- 
dren on the starboard side. Wainscot- 
ing, doors and staircases, as well as 
other fittings and furniture, are of very 
light-colored, almost white, maple 
wood; the ceilings white, picked out 
with gold; the rococo chimneys of 
nickel, and the walls covered with cre- 
tonne, varying in pattern in the vari- 
ous apartments. The lofty and spa- 
cious dining saloon on the middle deck 
is twenty-five feet broad by seventy- 
five feet long, but by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of portieres can be made of 
any size the emperor pleases. 

It is upholstered in gray and white, 
and, like the whole of the vessel, 
lighted by electricity and warmed by 
steam pipes. On the center table 
stands the Queen’s cup, won by the Me- 
teor at the recent royal yacht squad- 
rou regatta at Cowes, and on another 
table the County Down cup, won by 
the Meteor at the royal Ulster regatta 
in 1892. Above this saloon is the prom- 
enade deck, with the smoking-room 
at one end and the emperor’s bridge 
on the other. The smoking-room is 
very comfortable, furnished and lined 
with porcelain plaques, on which illus- 
trations of German battles by sea and 
land are painted. 

On the upper deck is one of the em- 
peror’s working-rooms, furnished with 
a telephone. Hanging on the wall is 
the log book and on a shelf are some 
nautical books. Another work-room 
and a conference-room are on the mid- 
dle deck, their walls being decorated 
with water-color sketches and photo- 
graphs of the queen, the empress of 
Germany, and her children. 

The saloon intended for family gath- 
erings is decorated in blue and silver 
and fitted with furniture of maple and 
a fireplace of marble and nickel. The 
empress’ bedroom contains a bedstead 
of nickel, with a counterpane of red 
silk and hangings of gray satin. Ad- 
joining the emperor's room aft are the 
apartments and the mess-room 
of the imperial suite, while the ofi- 
cers’ mess-rcqm and cabins, fitted up 
with oak furniture, are situated for- 
ward. The kitchens on the deck be- 
low are splendidly fitted up. The Ho- 
henzollern is 116 meters long, with 14 
meters beam, its tonnage 2,400, dis- 
placement 4,200 tons, and horse power 
20,000. 





SHE SMOKED. 


Two Minds with but a Single Thought 
Were the Belated Travelers. 

Two of us left the train at a country 
junction to wait for the train on the 
other road. It was pouring rain, and 
the waiting room was only a boxabout 
ten feet square. The other passenger 
was a woman about forty years of age, 
fairly well dressed, and as disgusted 
with the situation as Iwas. We must 
kill off two hours and a half some way, 
and neither of us had a book or paper. 
It rained pitchforks, and there was no 
stirring out. 

lam an inveterate smoker. I had 
not smoked for two hours previous to 
our arrival, but I had not been cooped 
up there ten minutes when I felt that. 
I must smoke if I had to stand out in 
the rain to doit. Althengh not intro- 
duced to each other, the woman and I 
exchanged opinions o1 the weather 
and other things. This helped 
some, but at the end of half an 
hour I was half dead for asmoke. I 
had six real Havana cigars in my 
pocket, and the thought of them made 
my mouth water. I finally got up and 
began pacing the floor and wishing 
that woman in Jericho, and she pres- 
ently observed: 

“Stranger, ar’ ye in an awful hurry 
to git home?” 

“No. I didn’t expect to get home be- 
fore seven.” 

“Got a heap o’ 
mind.” 

“Tean't say that I have.” 

*‘Mebbe you've bin tooken sick?” 

“No, I'm in perfect health.” 

“You was actin’ so mighty narvous | 
didn’t know but sumthin’ was wrong. 
Look a-here, stranger, ar’ you one of 
these over-pertickler men?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, one 0°’ these men who turn up 
their noses at the smell of terbacker?” 

“Great Scotts, woman!” I shouted as 
T turned on her, “do you smoke a 
pipe?” 

*“I—sometimes!” she stammered. 
“And I'm jest dead fur a few whiffs 
this very minit, and if you don’t keer 
r—.” 

‘‘And I can’t live ten minutes longer 
if I don’t smoke!” I yelled as I grabbed 
for a cigar and a match. 

She produced a paper of tobacco 
and a clay pipe, borrowed my light. 
and we sat there and puffed and talked 
and puffed and so thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves that she said as the train 
came along: 

“I’m glad it happened to be you. 
Lands a’massy, but if I'd bin cooped 
up with an over-pertickler man fur 
two hours and a half I'd bin so nigh 
dead fur a smoke that I’d a tumbled in 
a heap and kicked the bucket fur 
good!’"—Detroit Free Press. 





bizness on your 





He Knew It Wouldn't Last. 
Peddler—Is the lady of the house 
in? 


Mr. Newlywed—Yes; but there isn’t 
a thing in the world we want. 

“All right, sir. I'll call again when 
the honeymoon is over.”—Truth.: 





—Her Adorer—‘‘May I marry your 
daughter?” Her Father (dejectedly)— 
“I don’t know. Ask thecook; she runs 
this house.”—Beau Monde. 





SWARMS OF WILD GEESE. 


One of the Terrors Which Beset the Wheat 
Grower in California. 

‘“T had an experience with wild geese 
n California, and it is so big that few, 
except those who are familiar with 
them, can readily believe it,” said 
State Senator Dare to a San Francisco 
Examiner reporter. ‘I own a ranch 
of fourteen thousand acres at Knight's 
Landing, on the Sacramento—the Yolo 
ranch. I raise a great deal of wheat, 
and every year as soon as the wheat 
comes up the country is overrun with 
geese. I have seendroves of them two 
or three miles long, and so thick that 
when you shoot into them with a rifle 
you are bound to hit some of them. 
They are so plentiful that I am obliged 
to hire herders to keep them off. They 
settle in great bands. A band will set- 
tle down on five acres, say, and you 
won't hear a quack nor a squawk, but 
the geese are there and very industri- 
ous, and before you know it they have 
pulled up and eaten every bit of the 
grain. They have a skillful way of 
grasping the tender shoots in their 
mouths and pulling and relaxing 
and pulling again till they get 


the swollen grains with the blades 
and then eat the whole. A 
storm is almost sure to bring 


them in large numbers, but they often 
come in entirely fair weather. I keep 
many herders to drive them away. If 
it were not for this I wouln’t have any 
wheat. The men arearmed with loud- 
sounding Winchesters and they keep 
shooting amongthem all the time. At 
night the geese don’t bother, but early 
in the morning and all through the 
day they literally swarm. The herd- 
ers go out very early in the morning 
and stay all day. It isa continual bat- 
tle. The geese must be kept going all 
the time or the wheat is gone. When 
the men are plowing they get very 
close to the geese. Take fourteen or 
sixteen teams, each with a big plow 
that turns four furrows. They come 
along inastring. The first one is a 
good way off. The next is a little 
closer, and so on till the last one is 
fifty feet or more nearer than the first 
one was. The geese don’t notice this 
and a man can knock them over as he 
goes by. I saw one man takea monkey- 
wrench and bowl away and kill one. 
In fact, if anyone wants geese he may 
easily kill them by thousands, and I 
was almost going to say ‘millions, up 
there. I have killed them myself 
many a time. The annual visitation 
of the geese at Knight’s Landing is 
nota joke. Itis the sternest kind of 
reality and means a heavy loss if war 
fare is not kept up against them.” 





MARRIAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Some Reasons Why Yankee Women Have 
Long Outnumbered the Men. 

The excess of women over men has 
long been a feature of the population 
statistics of Massachusetts, and since 
Mormonism is not permitted toe flour- 
ish in that progressive state the natu- 
ral effeet of this feminine surplus has 
been an unusual number of old maids. 
The cause, says the New York Press, 
is probably Horace Greeley’s advice to 
young men on the subject of going 
west. The Massachusetts young man 
has been going west ever since, but we 
decline to believe that it is his fault 
that the Massachusetts young woman 
has not gone west with him. She 
stayed behind, not that she loved the 
Massachusetts young man less, but 
that she loved Massachusetts more, 
especially Boston. But as the Massa- 
chusetts young woman who did not 
go west with the young man of Horace 
Greeley’s day became an old maid she 
miésed the young man. She was left 
to lavish the wealth of affection upon 
cats, birds and other pets. And thus 
it happened that a Massachusetts old 
maid, having nobody else to leave her 
fortune to, recently left it to her pet 
cat. 

There are those who think the ten- 
dency of our time is toward a reduction 
in the ratio of marriages to the popu- 
lation of the marriageable. In one 
sense this isa result of the continual 
improvement in the independence and 
general social condition of women. 
Not only are they no longer the slaves 
of men, but they are not obliged to tie 
themselves to men in order to geta 
living. As civilization increases the 
number of occupations in which skill 
and tact and passive endurance make 
success, women, being often superior 
in these respects, take possession of a 
greater number of places and crowd 
men out. The tables seem to be turned 
against the inquiry of Miss Mona 
Caird: “Is Marriage a Failure?” This 
question caused a great deal of discus- 
sion in print 2 few yearsago. If itis 
to be answered in the affirmative— 
which heaven forfend—then it must 
also be declared, on the strength of 
the latest returns from Massachusetts, 
that singleness is a failure too. This 
leaves the relative merits of marriage 
and of singleness just where they were 
before Miss Mona Caird dared to prick 
the alleged bubble of matrimony with 
her pen. If an old maid who died rich 
was, nevertheless, so circumscribed in 
the wealth of affection and home life 
as to be obliged to endow a cat, what 
can be said of the success of old maids 
who never get rich, even in money? 


UNDER THE SPOUT. 


A Strange Indian “ethod of Putting Lit- 
tle Ones to Sleep. 

Sir George Campbell records in his 
Indian Memoirs a very strange habit 
of native mothers in the neighborhood 
of Simla. He seems inclined to recom- 
mend its adoption in England, but per- 
haps he is speaking in jest. 

I wonder not to have seen more no- 
tice of the curious practice of the hill 
women of putting their babies’ heads 
under a spout of water to send them to 
sleep and keep them quiet. When the 
new cartroad was first made, there 
was a village ata halting-place where 
rows of such children might be seen in 
a grove close to the road. 

The water of a hill spring was so ad- 
justed as to furnish a series of little 
spouts, each about the thickness of 
one’s little finger. Opposite each 
spout was a kind of earth pillow, and 
a little trough to carry away the water. 
Each child was so laid that one of the 
water-spouts played on the top of its 
head, and the water then ran off into 
the trough. 

I can testify that the process was 
most successful. There never were 
such quiet and untroublesome babies 
as those under the spouts. The people 
were unanimous in asserting that the 
water did the children no harm, but 
on the contrary, benefited and invig- 
orated them. In fact, they seemed to 
think that a child not subjected to 
this process must grow up soft-brained 
and good-for-nothing. 

Certainly their appearance showed 
no signs that this singular method of 
bracing the intellectual part of their 
bodies had done them any harm. 





HE WAS A HERO. 


But His Faith inithe Tender Sex Was Al- 
\ most Too Strong. 

The girls had seen a picture in an 
English paper of a life-saving fire corps 
organized by the young ladies of an 
English town, and, as Tipton was lack- 
ing in any such association, they de- 
cided to form a similar brigade. The 
drill, says Harper’s Bazar, consisted in 
getting around a large blanket and 
holding itas a net to catch unfortu- 
nates who jumped from the second or 
third stories of the burning.dwellings. 

Great enthusiasm was manifested 
among the damsels, and dogs, cats and 
heavy weights were dropped success- 
fully from dizzy heights. But the fair 
members of the corps wanted some real 
practice, but could not persuade any 
small boy or man to make a martyr of 
himself in the cause of beauty and 
science. 

The brigade was very anxious to 
have somebody try it, so that they 
would be prepared in the face of real 
danger, and after much persuasion a 
young man, deeply enamored of one of 
the members, was prevailed upon to 
fall into the blanket from the top of a 
barn. 

The life-savers gathered one after- 
noon, attired in becoming uniform, 
and about twelve gathered around the 
blanket and took a firm grip. Then 
the accommodating youth, for love's 
sweet sake, climbed up on the roof of 
the building, made ready, and jumped! 

Each girl was gazing upward, and at 
the terrible sight was so shocked that, 
without thinking, twenty-four hands 
went up to as many eyes to shut out 
the view. 

The brave young man is still con- 
fined to his room, but his engagement 
is announced, and his lawyer is en- 
deavoring to collect his accident in- 
surance. At the last meeting of the 
Tipton Debating society it was pro- 
posed to bring up the question: 
*‘Whether it pays to be a modern hero,” 
but as all the men having seen the 
treatment accorded the invalid wished 
tospeak in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion was dropped. The sad thing 
about it is that all the youths are now 
willing to fall into blankets from any 
height, while the corps has dissolved 
permanently. 


HUNT OF THE OFFICE-SEEKER. 


Renewed Day by Uay Until Hope De- 
ferred Muketh the Heart Sick. 

Not aJl the people who haunt the 
capitol are office-seekers, but a goodly 
proportion of them are, says the Wash- 
ington Star. They come from all sec- 
tions of the country and represent all 
classes of society. Of all the great 
concourse that streams through the 
corridors of the vast building day after 
day the office-seekers are the most for- 
lorn looking. They importune their 
senators and representatives over and 
again and refuse to be turned from 
the phantom they are pursuing. Before 
congress meets every day the general 
reception-room to the south end of the 
Senate chamber is full to crowding 
with those waiting to send in their 
cards to senators. A majority of these 
ave after office, either for themselves 
or for relatives or friends. By the time 
the invocation of the chaplain is fin- 
ished the bits of cardboard begin to 





fall in showers ewpon the desks of the} 


statesmen. These gentlemen do not 
have time to go through their mail be- 
fore they are interrupted by callers. 
The visitors hand their cards to one or 
the other of the numerous doorkeepers 
and assistants and retire to the great 
leather-covered chairs and sofas scat 
tered around the reception-room to 
await the It is a 
fact that women largely predominate 
in these waiting and anxious throngs 
about the senate entrances. Perhaps 
it is thourht that their earnest solici- 
tude will more favorably and deeply 
impress the men who are supposed to 
control the dispensation of official 
favors. They are of all ages, appear- 
ances and conditions. The fashionable 
society woman elbows her more hum 
ble sister of the work-a-day world, and 
blushing, diffident young girls sit and 
wait by the side of aged, infirm women 
in the sear and yellow leaf. Silk 
rustles against the simple garb of the 
humble poor, and beauty smiles into 
the face of decrepit age. Many of 
them wait long and patiently without 
reward. Their senator is ‘not in,” o1 
he is “engaged,” or he sends word. 
“Please call again.’ And the recipient 
of the message goes away with a heavy 
heart and troubled countenance, tc 
come again in a few days and try it al) 
over 


GIANTS AMONG THE PLANETS. 


Mishty Jupiter, Whose Diameter Is Elev- 
en Times That of the Earth. 

Our most eminent astronomers do not 
pretend to give us exact reckonings on 
the great floating worlds outside of 
our own solar system, but within that 
monstrous aggregation everything has 
been reduced to certainty. The king 
pin of this solar system is Jupiter. 
“mighty Jupiter, the colossal giant of 
all the sun-kissed worlds.” His diam 
ater is about 88,000 of our miles, being 
about eleven times that of our own 
globe; the circumference 275,000 miles 
at the equator, which would give the 
giant a volume exceeding that of the 
earth by 1,284 times. Were it possible 
says the St. Louis Republic, to bring 
the earth and Jupiter so close together 
that the distance sepurating them 
would be no greater than that which 


result noticeable 





20w separates the earth from the 
noon—about 240,000 miles — what a 
wondrous sight would be in store for 


the residents of our little globe. The 
world of Jupiter would appear to us tc 
Save a diameter forty times large: 
than that of our usual mighty attend- 
ant, and the surface of his disk would 
secupy a space greater than that of 1,60¢ 
full moons. And this giant of planets 
is removed from the sun by a distance 
of 496,000,000 miles; has an orbit of 
more than 1,000,000,000 miles in extent, 
and makes a circuit of its celestial 
track once every 4,332 days. Thus it 
will be seen that a year on Jupiter is 
equal to eleven years ten months and 
seventeen days on our globe. The im- 
mensity of the world of Jupiter and ite 
orbit may be approximately measured 
by this comparison: In order to com 
plete its orbit in the time given above 
it must speed around the sun with a 
velocity of 700,000 miles a day, or a lit 
tle more than eight miles per second 





—A Berlin correspondent says that it 
is generally believed in Germany that 
the emperor’s real object in making ad- 
vances to Prince Bismarck is to induce 
the ex-chancellor to give up a number 
of letters which he wrote to him during 
the illness of Emperor Frederick. The 
present emperor then treated Prince 
Bismarek with urbounded confidence, 
and it is supposed that he was indis- 
creet in some of his communications to 
the chancellor. 





———— 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


—Vassar college was founded by 
Matthew Vassar in 1861. 

—The first Christian schoo) Was eg 
tablished by Pantezeus in 181. 

—Education among the Hindoos has 
always been in the hands of the Brah. 
mins. 

—The children of dissenters were 
first admitted to English parish schools 
in 1863. 

—The National Educational associa- 
tion in the United States was formed 
in 1860. 

—Germany has twenty-one uni 


ers). 
ties, with 1,920 professors and 24 ned 
students. 
: —The Australians have more churches 
in proportion to population than any 
other people. 

—The first medical school in the 
United States was founded in Phila. 
delphia in 1764. 

—A regular academy of arts and 
sciences was founded at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Soter, B. C. 314. 

—Bartholomew Columbus, the broth. 
er of Christopher, brought to England 
in 1489 the first map ever seen there 

—In Liverpool there are te hnieal 
educational schools for teaching cook- 
ery, laundry work, dress cutting and 
household sewing at two pence per les- 
son. 

—In India the work of Christian En- 
deavor is being vigorously pushed, and 
the constitution, which is now trans- 
lated into six of the languages of India, 


is being largely circulated.—Centra] 
Congregationalist. 

—The Philadelphia Sabbath associa- 
tion has offered two prizes, one of $79 
and the other $30 for two essays on the 
great need of better Sabbath obsery. 
ance by its professed friends. Al] es 
says must be in by January 1, 1894 


—The English Wesleyan missionaries 
did apparently little good at ( ape 
Coast, Africa, for many years. Only a 


few years ago they were giving $10,000 
a year to this field, but now there are 
8,000 converts, who contribute $20,000. 

—As a result of the meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Catholic bishops and arch- 
bishops, a communication has been 
sent to Catholic editors in all parts of 
the country cautioning them not to at- 
tack or criticise ecclesiastics, and espe- 
cially bishops for their decrees and de- 
cisions on church matters. 

—In France, in recent years, much 
attention has been given to school 
hygiene. Not only is physical culture 
made compulsory in public schools, but 
the plans of all school buildings, both 
public and private, must be approved 
by the proper authorities, and al! 
schools are subjected to systematic 
medical inspection. 

—College catalogues grow in bulk 
from year to year. It was long the 
custom of American colleges to make 
their annuals thin paper-bound pam- 
phlets. These grew and grew until a 
few of the large colleges began binding 
their catalogues in boards. After that 
the growth wenton, until at length the 


Columbia catalogue for "93-4 is a large 
octavo volume of more than 800 pages. 

A well-known woman's richts 
champion has founded a school for 
fencing in Paris. A condition of mem 
bership is that the pupils place their 
swords at the service of woman's 
emancipation. They intend to be able 
to defend their cause at the point of 


the rapier, and one of the rules is that 
the members conduct their practice 
secretly, that the persons with whom 
they may have to fight duels may not 
learn their methods. 

—The oldest buildings of Washington 
und Jefferson college were erected in 
1793, and so this greatly useful institu 
tion, with the present ‘term, enters on 
its second century. The financial de- 
pression has not told on the usual at- 
tendance of students, to the great de- 
light of the full corps of professors 
who are on duty. The new $40,000 
gymnasium is thoroughly equipped, 
and is a great source of attraction an¢ 
satisfaction. 





The Potato Centuries Ago. 

It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that at the time of the discovery of 
America the cultivation of the potato 
was practicec with every appearance 
of ancient usage in the temperate re- 
gions from Chili to New Grenada at 
altitudes varying with the latitude. 
The name of the discoverer of the po 
tato ‘is unknown, but Du Candolle 
sums up the history of its discovery 4s 
follows: ‘The potato is wild in Chili 
in a form which is still seen in our 
cultivated plants; it is doubtful wheth- 
er its natural home extends to Peru 
and New Granada; its cultivation was 
diffused before the discovery of Amer- 
ica and it was introduced in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century into that 
part of the United States now known 
as Virginia and North Carolina, and 
the potato was imported into Europe 
first by the Spaniards and afterward 
by the English at the time of Raleigh's 
vovages to England.” 


Grand Duchess Serge. 


Grand Duchess Serge of Russia, 
who, with her husband and Grand 
Duce Paul, His been to Balmoral! on & 


visit to Queen Victoria, is the hand- 
somest of the daughters of the iate 
Princess Alice of Hesse. As a young 
girl Princess Elizabeth of Hesse at 
trated great attention, and she was 
only twenty when she was married 
At the queen’s jubilee Grand Duchess 
Serge was immensely admired, while 
the jewels she wore at several state en 
tertainments—they were magnificent 
turquoise and diamonds—excited unl 
versal envy. The grand duchess has 
no children, and it is an open secret 
that her married life has not been ® 
happy one. 


“Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos 
phites, a fat-food that builds ? 


appetite and produces flesh at 2 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatab as milk. 
Scot _¥. All 
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Woman's Department. 


SPRING WATER. 


BY LIZZIE A. L. TIBBETTS. 


Out from the earth, far up the hill, 
A tiny streamlet gushes, 

And, down through prison walls of iron, 
The living water rushes ; 

Down the steep hillside and across 
The meadow in the valley, 

Where, even when the crocus blooms, 
It never stops to dally ; 

Across the quiet meadow brook, 
To southward softly flowing, 

It speeds, and mounts the western slope 
Where apple trees are growing ; 

And then, with eager, joyous haste, 
With merry spurt and spatter, 

Intothe farm house kitchen leaps 
With such a happy chatter! 

The farmer loves the pleasant sound ; 
The farmer’s wlfe and daughter | 

Thank God for this, His precious gift, 
Clear, sparkling, pure spring water! 











INTEMPERANCE. 


This is a subject that should interest 
us all, and one upon which too much 
cannot be written. When we think of 
the misery, of the crime, of the broken 
hearts, the ruined lives, the desolated 
homes, the noble intellects ruined, the 
little children made homeless, the gray 
haired parents brought down to their 
graves by intemperance, we shrink ap- 
palled. It has spread its blackened way 
all along the path of life. Itis the foul 
spring from which come vulgarity, pro- 
fanity, lying, stealing, and murder. This 
is its work. 

Visit the insane asylums, the reforma- 
tories, the penitentiaries throughout the 
land and world, and more than one-half 
of its inmates are brought there by in- 
toxicating drinks. We mothers, who 
have reared our sons to the years of man- 
hood, and have sent them out into the 
world, have guided and instructed them 
all along their childhood and youthful 
years; we have wept, we have prayed 
over them, we have had high hopes of 
them, we wanted them to become useful 
men, to fill honorable positions in the 
world, and in part repay our sacrifices 
for them; but what must a parent’s feel- 
ings be to have those whom they so ear- 
nestly worked for, return to them in a 
beastly state of intoxication! We see all 
that is good driven out, and all that is 
vile taking its place. And we ask our- 
selves the question, “Is this where I 
have built my hopes, and what has 
brought it all about?” God pity the 
father and mother whose hopes have 
thus been blasted by this demon drink! 
Home influences are not enough, not 
strong enough, when those whom we 
have loved have gone out into the 
world and are surrounded on every side 
by temptations, and the intoxicating cup 
is placed in their hands. 

All too well do I remember a mother 
who had looked with pride on her manly 
boys! She did not fear for them; they 
had no inherited tendencies, and no bad 
example had been set before them, and 
no special instructions had been given 
them. She thought it was not needed. 
All too soon the time came when they 
must go out into the world, to win their 
way in life. Not many months went by 
before rumors reached the mother that 
her boy was becoming wild. She quick- 
ly wrote for him to come home. He 
came; but how? No words of mine can 
describe that parent’s feelings at the 
meeting! He says, ‘‘Mother, what made 
you write that word ‘must, must, must,’ 
for when you said that, you knew that I 
always obeyed. But if you knew that I 
was coming home intoxicated, you would 
not have written that word.” Intoxi- 
cated was not the word he used; but 
somehow we hate to say the hateful 
word that means the same, and speak it 
the best we can. But he felt the shame, 
the degradation, of coming to his friends 
in this drunken condition, and turning 
to his elder brother, he inquired, “If 
you should see me in a crowd, would 
you speak to me, would you own me as 
a brother? If my father were here, he 
would not have me in the house.” 

A violent rain accompanied by a high 
wind had commenced, and the poor 
boy’s frenzy increased. He wanted to 
return to the place of his work and 
downfall. His friends restrained him as 
best they could; they took his watch 
from him, also his money, till reason re- 
turned. But he broke from them and fled 
out into the storm. The mother became 
almost wild in her entreaties for his 
friends to go after him, to bring him back 
out of the storm. But his friends re- 
plied, ‘Let him go, the rain will cool his 
crazed brain; he will soon be back.” 
But he came not back. All night long, 
with the rain beating upon the window, 
and the storm howling around, she 
wept and prayed. To every sound she 
listened, hoping that it might be his re- 
turning foowsteps. Out in that fearful 
storm, all alone in the darkness. Those 
who have passed through similar scenes 
will know her feelings. With the first 
dawn of day he came, and in his right 
mind. His mother arose and went ont 
to meet him, but oh, the shame, the sor- 
row, the tears that coursed down his 
cheeks. Not then, but long afterwards, 
he told his fearful experience. For a 
number of miles he wandered in the 
wild storm, and coming toa barn he 
entered, supposing he was at his board- 
ing place, and removing his clothes he 
ascended to the highest scaffold and laid 
him down to rest. After some hours of 
sleep he awoke and arose, and walked 
off from that height and fell. A riding 
wagon sat in the floor beneath, and in 
this he struck, breaking his fall, and 
probably saving him from serious injur- 
ies. It preved a lesson to him, and no 
doubt but he relates to the children 
that gather around him his experience. 

Can nothing be done to chain this 
monster of intemperance? Law after 
law isenacted and amended, but still the 
trafic goes on. We know that it is 
needed for medical and mechanical pur- 
poses, and if it could only be confined 
to these what a public blessing it would 
be. But my pen is inadequate to do the 
subject justice, let those who are take 
up the pen. L, A. SHOREY. 


TEACHING CHILDREN POLITENESS§. 


Children are too often left totally un- 
instructed in those small courtesies of 
everyday life which go far toward mak- 
ing our domestic and social relations 
harmonious. They should be taught, 
almost from infancy, to be polite, to 
enter and leave a room properly, to re- 
Spect their elders, to remove their hats 
when they enter a house, to seat them- 
selves quietly, instead of throwing them- 
Selves boisterously upon chairs or 
lounges, to close doors gently, and do 
many other things naturally and politely, 
which they now do awkwardly and rude- 
ly, simply because they have never been 
instructed otherwise. 

A little time devoted each day to this 
gloriously good work will bring an ample 
return in the end; will, in fact, bear good 
fruit from the very beginning, since a 
child who is being taught to be polite is 
at the same time learning consideration 
for others, and so is cultivating unsel- 
fishness of character. In the same way, 
4 child who is encouraged to be orderly, 
to do little offices for itself, such as fold- 
ing up its clothes, or putting a hat or 
toy in its proper place, is not only mas- 
tering one of the most valuable of les- 
Sons, but is also saving the mother many 
Weary steps in the present, and heart- 
aches in after years. 

A little watchfulness on the part of the 
mother, a few timely words from day to 
day, from babyhood until maturity is 
Teached, is the only cost of such train- 
ing, and the gain is out of all proportion 
to the cost, since this simple attention 
will produce a generation of polished 





eful-mannered young people, who 
old their elders in respect and consider- 
ation, and are a joy to their parents and 
friends. The mother who walks after 
her children picking up their clothes and 
toys, hanging up their hats, folding their 
napkins, and performing other little 
duties for them which they should at- 
tend to themselves, does them a grievous 
wrong; for she is sowing in their breasts 
the seeds of selfishness, which can never 
be wholly eradicated. 

Teach a young child to wait upon it- 
self, and upon its parents. Let it bring 
father his slippers, cane, hat, or gloves, 
and mother her work-basket, thimble, or 
book. Encourage.it to perform any little 
offices that come within its power as a 
tiny child. It will be proud to execute 
these small commissions, and as it grows 
older, it will form a fixed habit of con- 
sidering the wants of others. Improve- 
ment of the character is likely to make 
the body more beautiful. Mind and 
physique are closely allied. Noble im- 
pulses, high aspirations, and unselfish 
character are indicated by a high chest, 
well-poised head, and elastic footstep. 

Let us, therefore, cultivate in our chil- 
dren beauty of mind and physique. The 
young mother, whose interest in the 
topic is most keen, must study the move- 
ments and tendencies of her children, 
and take time to teach them to be polite 
and orderly in their habits while their 
natures have the pliableness of youth. 
Let her do this, and her reward will be 
both great and certain. 


HER EYES OPENED. 


We are always talking about women 
this and men that, as though they were 
distinct species, while in reality they 
are one and the same, with the self-same 
hopes, fears, loves, ambitions, differing 
cnly enough to make each very interest- 
ing to the other, and each to want the 
other. We say for instance a woman 
wades in and does her work no matter 
‘“‘what’s to pay” while a man puts on his 
“thinking cap’’ and reasons awhile; that 
she jumps at conclusions while he care- 
fully covers the ground; that she is run 
by sentiment, he by sense, and so on in- 
definitely. The truth is, men and 
women as a class are not distinctively 
different. Some ofeach sex are senti- 
mentalists, some of each being reasoners. 
This, however, is true from the educa- 
tional laxity. From entire lack of train- 
ing, as such, women have as a class 
lapsed into a careless mental life, from 
which, however, they are escaping as fast 
as may be, since college doors swing in 
for them. I don’t think the women of 
the world can ever sufficiently thank Dr. 
Vincent for his opening up a new life, 
intellectually, for women, in his great 
Chautauqua movement. It has infused 
into us the breath of life, made new 
creatures, which with the intellectual de- 
velopment, shall add to our mother-wit 
and fit us to be mothers indeed. We 
were half a sleep, now we are thrice 
awake, and we feel it tingling in every 
fiber of our beings. Many of my older 
readers can recall when we women sat 
by and heard our men-folks discussing 
the day’s doings, with scarcely a thought 
on our part that we too were closely and 
personally interested in every topic. 
Now, we not only feel interest but add 
value to the discussion, by our own in- 
telligent conception of affairs. This is 
simply because women’s eyes have been 
opened to the fact that they were drift- 
ing, and not rowing their level best; that 
they were simply sponges on the mental 
acquirements of others; boarders at life’s 
mental banquet. Now, with equal op- 
portunities women can no longer be called 
mere sentimentalists. 








FIRESIDE FRAGMENTS. 


Chicken Pie and Oysters.—Line a 
dish with rich crust, put in a layer of 
boiled chicken, then raw oysters, sea- 
soning each, and adding bits of butter, 
fill up with heated oyster liquor, 
skimmed and mixed with white chicken 
stock. Cover with crust and bake.— 
Good Housekeeping. 

—Dried Apple Cake.—Soak three 
cups of dried apples all night in cold 
water. Chop fine, put in three cups of 
molasses and boil until soft. Beat 
three eggs, one cup of butter, three 
cups of flour; stir in the molasses when 
cool one teaspoonful of soda and a 
tablespoonful of mixed spices.-—-Ohio 
Farmer. 

Vegetable Soup.—Simmer together 
slowly for three or four hours, in five 
quarts of watep, a quart of split peas, 
a slice of carrot, a slice of white turnip, 
one cup of canned tomatoes, and two 
stalks of celery cut into small bits. 
When done, rub through a colander, 
add milk to make of proper consist- 
ency, reheat, season with salt and 
cream and serve.—Good Health. 

—Roast Reed Birds.—Put into every 
bird an oyster or a little butter mixed 
with some finely sifted bread crumbs. 
Dredge them with flour and baste with 
butter; they will roast in ten minutes. 
teed birds are very fine made into little 
dumplings, with a thin crust, and 
boiled twenty minutes. Each must 
h&ve a separate cloth.—Housekeeper. 

—Chocolate Pudding.—One quart of 
milk, two cupfuls of sugar, six table- 
spoonfuls of gern starch, the yolks of 
three eggs, one-fourth of a pound of 
chocolate, one tablespoonful of vanilla 
and a little salt. Mix all the ingredi- 
ents together with alittle of the cold 
milk, seald the rest and pour into the 
mixture, stirring constantly till it 
thickens. Use a farina kettle. Make 
a meringue of the whites of the eggs 
for the top.—Home Queen. 

—Baked Pork and Beans.—Soak over 
night in cold water one quart of small 
white soup beans. In the morning wash 
well through acolander. Put on to boil 
in a pot of cold water, which should 
much more thancover. Let boil for an 
hour, when add one pound of salt pork 
in a square piece. After another hour, 
when the water is partially boiled 
away, remove the pork, which score 
into squares. Season the beans in their 
liquor with pepper and salt if it is 
needed. Add also, if you wish the 
beans to be especially delicious, two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses. Put both 
pork and beans into a bean pot and 
let them bake in a slow oven all day 
long, being careful not to let them 
become too dry. Pork and beans pre- 
pared in this way may be served either 
cold or hot. —Ladies’ Home Journal. 

—Haunech of Venison.—Wash with 
warm water, wipe dry and cover with 
a paste made of a quart of flour and a 
generous pint of cold water. A further 


sovering of thin buttered paper should , 


be added. Roast in a hot oven, basting 
frequently with butter and water. At 
the end of three hours remove the 
paper and paste, dredge with flour, 
salt and pepper and cover with soft 
butter. Cook one hour longer. For 
the gravy, the trimmings should be 
stewed slowly in a saucepan while the 
roast is cooking. Strain and return to 
the saueepan, add the drippings from 
the roast, first removing the fat. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, thicken with 
browned flour, add two tablespoonfuls 
of current jelly, a little nutmeg, and if 
not rich enough two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Have both meat and gravy 
very hot and served with currant jelly. 
Venison should be rare and hot.— 





Housekeeper. 


Poung Folks Column. 


TWO BOYS AND THEIR FORTUNES. 








BY WILLARD N. JENKINS. 


“Well, Ivan, this is my last week at 
school. Father thinks it’s time I was 
doing something.” 

“That's a little singular, Lewis. It’s 
precisely what my father told me last 
evening. What are you going to do, or 
haven’t you decided yet?” 

“I’m going into a dry goods store in 
the city,”’ said Lewis, with an air of im- 
portance. “I wish you’d go, too. It 
would be pleasant for us to be together.” 

“So it would, Lewis; but my vacation 
is to be different. I'm to stay here in 
town.”’ 

“Youare! What a pity! What can 
you find to do here?” 

“T shall begin working for Mr. Hamil- 
ton next Monday,” said Ivan, decidedly. 

“So you’re going to work on a farm. 
Well, I can’t say much for your taste.” 

“Is it anything so very bad to work on 
a farm?” questioned Ivan. 

“It may not be anything bad, but I 
wouldn’t do such work if you’d pay me 
a thousand dollars down.” 

“Why not?” 

“I hope I’m a little more enterprising. 
The idea of plodding along here, and 
never having anything! You're fit for 
something better. Just wait till I get 
settled in the city, and I'll look out a 
place for you in a store.” 

“I could have a place in a store if I 
wanted it,”’ said Ivan, quietly 

“Where?” 

“With J. D. Brown & Co.” 

“Then you're a simpleton not to take 
it. That's all I’ve got to say.” 

“IT see, Lewis, we don’t agree about it. 
However, I'm young yet, and if L get 
tired of being a farmer, I can try some- 
thing else.” With these words the two 
boys parted. 

Ivan Norris and Lewis Moore were 
near neighbors, and had always been in- 
timate. They were about the same age, 
and in scholarship they had ranked side 
by side. In some repects, however, they 
were quite different. Lewis had a good 
deal of foolish pride, and was disposed 
to look down upon farmers and me- 
chanics. He rated standing behind a 
counter as very much more honorable 
and desirable. So when his father sub- 
mitted to him the choice of an employ- 
ment, he at once decided in favor of a 
city store. After some trouble such a 
situation was at length secured for him. 

Monday morning Lewis in all the glory 
of anew suit, and feeling several inches 
taller than ever before, climbed up to a 
seat on the village stage which connected 
with the cars for Buxton. On his way 
he passed Mr. Hamilton’s house. Ivan 
stood at the door in a neat working suit. 

““Good-by, Ivan,”’ said Lewis in an im- 
portant tone. “I’m off for Buxton. I 
wish you were going, too.” 

““Good-by, Lewis,’ called back Ivan. 
“I wish you success.” 

“I believe he’d like to be going with 
me,”’ said Lewis to himself complacent- 
ly. ‘It must be dreadfully dull at old 
Hamilton’s. As for me, I'm going to 
see life—that’s what I’m going to do. 
You don’t catch me dragging along in 
this forsaken town, when | can do bet- 
ter.” 

If Lewis meant doing better in a pe- 
cuniary way, he was mistaken. The 
salary he was to have for the first year 
would not pay his expenses, however 
economical he might be: With Ivan it 
was different. His expenses for cloth- 
ing and all other things were, of course, 
much less than they would have been in 
the city. So instead of costing his father 
seventy-five dollars the first year as 
Lewis did, he cleared his expenses and 
forty dollars additional. This his father 
placed at his disposal, and he at ence de- 
posited it in the savings bank. 

At the end of a year Lewis returned 
on a week’s vacation, and when he met 
Ivan the two boys agaip discussed their 
respective employments. 

“Well, Ivan,” said Lewis, “tyou must 
have had enough of farming by this 
jtime. Just agree to come to the city, 
|and I'll find you a place ina store. I’m 
|promoted—am to have sixty dollars 
more this year than I had last.”’ 

‘“‘Will that pay your expenses?” 

“Oh, no,”. 

“I paid my expenses last year, and 
have got forty dollars over in the savings 
bank.”’ , 

“I’m glad to hear it. But you see we 
have to dress in the city.” 

“So we do here,” said Ivan, with a 
smile. 

“Yes, of course, but there is some dif- 
jference between my appearance and 
yours. You'll never amount to anything, 
if you stay in the country.” 

“I suppose Hamilton finds work 
enough to keep you busy in the winter?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘‘And you are determined to stay with 
| him another year?” 

bad | am.”’ 

“Well, I pity you; but if you won't 
try to do better, | can’t help it.” 

“I am satistied, Lewis.” 
| <A year later the boys met again. 

“Well, Ivan, how’s farming? Made 
your fortune yet?’ asked Lewis careless- 





y: 
“I’ve got a hundred dollars in the 
bank.” 

“Indeed!” 

“How is it with you?” . 

“Oh, it’s expensive living in the city. 
I didn’t come within a hundred dollars 
| of paying my expenses.” 

_ “You didn’t! And yet you had sixty 
dollars a year more than at first.” 

“Oh, well, my expenses have increased. 
| | have a great many friends, and I have 
to treat them to oysters and cigars oc- 
easionally. And I’ve just learned to 
play billards. You like it, Ivan, but 
how are you ever going to know any- 
thing of life while you are buried up 
here in the country?” 

“Is your father willing to make up the 
deficiency in your expenses, Lewis?” 

“Well, to tell the truth he growls 
aboutitsome. Butl know he’s able to do 
it. I’m to have seventy-five dollars more 
this year, and he wants me to pay my 
expenses without calling upon him. IL 
think he’s very unreasonable.” 

“If after working two years you can’t 
pay your expenses, Lewis, I don’t think 
your situation is avery desirable one. 
I'd rather be afarmer. I'm afraid you 
are a little extravagant.” 

‘Nonsense, Ivan. -You don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“I'm glad Ididn’t go into a store,” 
said Ivan, firmly. ‘Though if I had I 

'should have felt it my duty to be as 
economical as possible.” 

“Well, l am more economical than I 
want-to be,” returned Lewis. ‘A fellow 
must dress, you know, or people won't 
think anything of him in the city.” 

Two years more passed. At the end 
of that time Ivan had three hundred 
dollars laid aside. As for Lewis, he had 
continued to fall behind every year. In 
vain his father remonstrated, telling him 
that he must pay his own expenses, 
Lewis declared that he could not be 
more economical than he was already. 

But there was something worse than 
extravagance which Lewis’ friends had 
to lament in him. He had learned to 
smoke and to play billiards, and they 
feared that the taste of liquor was not 
strange tohim. His landlady could have 
told them that he had been brought 
home several times in a state of intoxica- 
tion. As yet, his employers had not 
found it out. One day, however, he 
reeled into the store in a state which re- 
vealed to them the truth. They acted 


promptly, discharging him at once. 





Misfortunes never come singly. Lew- 
is went home, deeply mortified, only to 
learn than his father, whom his own ex- 
travagance had helped to embarrass, had 
just become bankrupt. He had lost his 
situation at the worst possible time. 

So, at least, it seemed. But perhaps it 
was this which was needed to reform 
him. He was naturally of a good dis 
position, and his father’s distress made 
him reproach himself keenly for what he 
recognized as his own work. After 
many disappointments he succeeded in 
obtaining another situation, and reso- 
lutely turned over a new leaf. The first 
year he not only paid his expenses, but 
helped his parents to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Ten years have passed since then. 
Ivan still resides in his native town, and 
is a highly respected citizen. He is the 
owner of an excellent farm, paid for out 
of his own earnings, and is prospering 
far beyond his expectations. Lewis is 
doing well, although he is not yet in 
business for himself. He frequently 
visits Ivan, and long ago he decided 
that farmers need not necessarily be 
dull and ignorant. 





Dear Friends: Thinking perhaps you 
would like to hear from me, I will write 
you a few lines. Ihave nothing which 
I think will be interesting to you unless 
I write you about the excursion I went 
on. The Sabbath school to which I be- 
long decided to take a trip down river. 
It being a stormy day we felt somewhat 
discouraged about starting. We had to 
get up early, as we were to start at 
seven o'clock. The Islander started 
from Gardiner, taking a few passengers 
from there. It stopped at the Knicker- 
bocker wharf, where the Sabbath school 
was waiting. We made another landing 
at the Independence wharf, and took on 
more passengers. We made many land- 
ings, among which were Richmond and 
Bath. We were intending to go to 
Harpswell, but, it being very rough, we 
had to content ourselves with going to 
Boothbay Harbor. We were in Booth- 
bay about an hour. We went out fish- 
ing and caught some very odd looking 
fish; I think they called them flounders. 
Among the curiosities we saw were some 
seals. It was quite a sight for me, as I 
never saw any before. We spent the rest 
of the day looking around the place. 
Another excursion boat being there, we 
went on board of it. We started for 
home about two o’clock. Nothing of 
importance happened on the way home. 
We arrived home about five o’clock. 
The weather was more pleasant in the 
afternoon, and on the whole the excur- 
sion was a very pleasant affair. 

Pittston. EpitH E. Mooers. 


Dear Mr. Editor: Some of my friends 
take the Maine Farmer. I like to read 
the young folks’ column very much. I 
ama girl 11 years old. I have three 
brothers, the youngest is four years old: 
his name is Clarence Manson. My 
school closed a few days ago, my 
teacher’s name is Louise Kent. I liked 
her very much; it kept ten weeks. I 
did not miss a day. This is my first let- 
ter to the Farmer. 

LILLIAN WoopMAN. 

South Orrington. 








Dear Boys and Girls: My father takes 
the Maine Farmer. IL like to read the 
young folks’ column very much. My 
school is keeping now; my _ teacher’s 
name is Elma M. Butters. My father 
has got 13 hens. All the little boys and 
girls tell what they can do so I will; I 
can wash dishes, sweep floors and cook 
some. Yours truly, 

Prentiss. Mary E. DICKEs. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Some man who is good on figures says 
that 10,000,000,000 tubers can be raised 
from a single potatu in 10 years. 

Life Is Misery 
To many people who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
caused by the dreadful running sores 
and other manifestations of this disease 
are beyond description. There is no 
other remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for scrofula, salt rheum and every 
form of blood disease. It is reasonably 
sure to benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hood's Pills cure all liver ills. 

The output of bituminous coal in this 
country is now 100,000,000 tons annually. 

“At last, I can eat a good square meal 
without its distressing me!’ was the 
grateful explanation of one whose appe- 
tite had been restored by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, after years of dyspep- 
tic misery. A teaspoonful of this extract 
before each meal sharpens the appetite. 

Nathan Straus’ coal distribution de- 
pots in New York city have just opened 
for the season. Coal can be procured by 
the poor at cost prices in amounts of 
from 20 pounds up. 

Persons using Hill’s Double Chloride 
of Gold Tablets for Drunkenness, Mor- 
phine or Tobacco Habit, are not required 
to use their will power in order te have 
a cure effected. The use of liquor, mor- 
phine or tobacco is permitted until such 
time as it is voluntarily given up. There 
is no other remedy offered but that re- 
quires the patient to give up the use of 
stimulants while taking it. Hill’s Tab- 
lets are a GUARANTEED cure and are for 
sale by all rrrsT-CLAss druggists. 

Indian widows in Sitka put on mourn- 
ing by painting the upper part of 
their faces a deep black. 

Does all Claimed For it. 
Sanps Pornt, L. I., N. Y., 
Jan. 16, 1893. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land O.— 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one bottle of 
Gombault’s Canstic Balsam. Have used 
several botjles and it has proved to do 
all you claim-for it. Gro. L. BAKER. 

The water tunnel under Lake Michi- 
gan at Chicago is eight feet in diameter, 
four miles long and cost the city $1,100,- 
000. 


Must not be confounded with common 
cathartic or purgative pills. Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills are entirely unlike them 
in every respect. One trial will prove 
their superiority. 

According to statistics the arrests for 
drunkenness during the World’s Fair 
averaged but one a day. 

“For the past four years I have sold a 
large amount of ADAmsoN’s BOTANIC 
BALSAM, and it has given such universal 
satisfaction, that | always recommend it 
before anything else for coughs and 
colds. E. C. Powreks, Druggist, 

Danvers, Mass.” 

The next time you have a touch of 
dyspepsia reflect that the gastric glands 
of the stomach number 5,000,000. 


Vhen Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
Vhen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
Vinem she became Mis, she clung to Castoria. 
When she bad Children, she gave them Castoria. 


from 


Paris gets her best edible 
kets. 


Alsace. They come packed in 





“Boys Who Ought Not to Go to College” 


is the significant title of an article by 
President Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 


ion. Itis one of a valuable series of 
articles by wise writters, on “Getting 





Ready for Life’s Work.” 





sity, to appear in The Youth's Compan-| Guts 





“The Little Minister” 


made J. M. Barrie, its author, a household 
He will tell the romantic story of 
“My Boyhood in Scotland;” 
and Marion Crawford will 
give a picturesque sketch of 


his own eventful “Boyhood 


name. 

















in colors, 14% x21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. 








in Rome;”—both in the 
delightful series of articles on the Boyhoods 
of Modern Authors, to appear next year in 


The Youth's Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 


All New Subscribers sending 


$1.75 now, get Tue Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 








“Cured Bleeding Lungs.” 


HartForp, Conn., March 14, 1891. 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 

Dear Strs: I have been afflicted some 
three years with a bad | 
cough, which caused 
bleeding of my lungs. | 
I have tried various 
medicines without any 
permanent relief. I 
Re! O\ was recommended to 
/4 ‘try Adamron’s Botan- 
ic Cough Balsam, 
which I did, and am 
pleased to state to you 
that it afforded me im- 
mediate relief. I would not be without your 
Balsam under any consideration. 

Yours respectfully, 
OGDEN ADAMS. 

For sale by all druggists. Trial bottles, 10c 
Regular sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


oh 


THE LIVER FINDER, it goes straight 


to liver, thoroughly renovates it 
and restores the whole system to 
a healthy condition. Itis the True 
“L. F.” Bitters, an honest med- 
icine, honestly made, and sold at 
an honest price ; but it cures alike 
the ills of honest man or knave. 
Of course you are the former and 
would not encourage dishonesty 
by purchasing an imitation, even 
at a lesser price. 

The True “L. F.” is the sick 
man’s friend. 35c. of your dealer. 









LH 
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OGDEN ADAMS. 



















The New Store 
J.M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


Is Now Open For Business. 











You are invited to call and see it. A 
large line of Patent Medicines, 
Drugs and Chemicals. 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St., - Augusta, Me. 
Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 
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everything that is HAND- 5 
MADE? You not only get § 
the Virtue, but you get « 
the DURABILITY. Everyg 
part of the a 

DR. D. P. ORDWAY =‘ 


K 
HAND-MADE PLASTERS « 
are made unccr the Doc- 4 
tor’s personal supervis- 4 
fon. The FORMULA is 
perfect and their cura § 
tive powers are wonder- « 
ful. They search the SYS- « 
TEM and EXTRACT and@ 
ABSORB through the ¢ 
PORES all POISONOUS MAT a 
TER without discomfort ¢ 
to the PATIENT. ( 


‘ < 
> = 
) feaog] WE WARRANT THEM TO 


¢ PLASTERS - CURE- ‘{ 
‘Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney, Lung and Heart { 


»), 
»», 


D.P.ORDWAY'S 


) Disease, Neuralgia, Lame Back, « 
? Female Weakness and any case of Dyspepsia. § 
’ Regular Plasters 25c. Foot Plasters 3sc. per pair. 
2 At Druggists or by mail, postpaid. 

DR. D. P. ORDWAY PLASTER Co. 4 
; CAMDEN, MF. d 
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STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD, 
HES SENCERY 






W.H. PARKER, M. D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief consulting physician of 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
was a the GOLD MEDAL by the NaTionaL 
Mepicat AssocraTion for the PRIZE ESSAY on 
Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 
Debdility, and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 

the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES Consultation in persona or by letter. 
Prospectus, with testimonials, FREE. 
book, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR 
SELF-PRESERVATION, Tue Prize Essay, 
S00 BPs 125 invaluable prescriptions, full gilt, only 
oe 
















mail, double sealed, secure from observation. 
arker’s works are the best on the subjects 
treated ever published, and have an enormous sale 
throughout this country and ye Read them 
now and learn to be STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
Medical Review. 





MANLY. Weat Tuyserr.—) 





PEwivROvAt PiiLs 


Original and Only Genuine. 


SAFE. always reliable LADIES, ask 





as 





Druggist for Chichester s English Dia- 
mond Brand in Red and Gold metallic 
boxes. sealed with blue ribbon. Take 
no other. Refuse dangerous substitu- 
tions and imitations. At Druggists, or send 4e. 
in stamps for particulars, testimonials and 
“Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by return 
Mail. 10,000 Te=timonials. Name Paper. 


SURELY CURED. 
To tne Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
ully, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 
No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 








. ‘Lhe Satest anu 
Most Effective Remedy known is 
SRUE'S PIN-WORM 
a ruggists, or sent by mail on rece of price. 
B5e., $0, 81.00. Dr. 4. F. TRUE & CO., puched « Me. 











LINIMENT 


\KE4xvO T 
HOUSEHOLD USE. 
Werle paMiLy PHYSICIAN” 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 


Generation after Generation 
Have Used It 
a 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use, 
It is . Healing, Penetrating. Once used ah 
wanted ; dealers say “Can't we ary other, Kindy? 


Every Mother fredvre Uaiment one 


Sore Throat, Tonsilitis. Colic, Cuts, Bruises and 


Stops Cram Inflammation in or Limb, 
— Siena, Catarrh, Bronchii Cholera 
‘oints, best remedy made. ¥ 





“U.S. 
Postage Stamps, 


I pay the best prices for the early issues of 
United States postage stamps. I prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this condition, 

Now is the time to look over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range 4 of acent to $5.00 for each 
stamp. ‘ 

Send for price list, which also contains a 
description of the early issuesand will enable 
you to identify the stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 

i J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 


Any one, male or female, 
in city, town, or country, 
can make big money 


, working for us. $1,800 
a year easily made by devoting all your time, 
or spare hours can be used to good advantage. 
Those having a team in the country preferred, 
though a team not a meceasity. No capital 
required, Costs pothing for full particulars; 
write us. GATELY O’'GORMAN, 47 & 
49 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Mention this paper. 4t3* 


GOOD COODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, ° Maine. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That. the 


IN “subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed on the estate 
of PARTHENIA F. Bacon, late of Sidney, in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate 
ané has undertaken that trust by giving bon 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Nov. 27,1893. 5* E. W. WuirEHouss. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
pt subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executrix of the last will and testament of 
WitiiaM Trotter. late of Augusta, in the 














-|eounty of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 


has undertaken that trust by giving bond as 
the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the estate of said de 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
MARGARET J. TROTTER. 
Nov. 27, 1893. 5* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1893. - 

PHEBE A. SANFORD, widow of JosEPH C. 
SANFoRD, late of Readfield, in said county, 
deceased, having presented her application 
for allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased : . ’ 

OrDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the ine 
Farmer, printed in Augusta, in said county, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, to be held at Augusta, on the 
fourth Monday of December next, and show 
cause, ifany they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 





‘| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 

ovember, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of ELizasetn T. 
PREBLE, late of lgrade, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interes may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be ed, approved and allowed, 


ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. — a 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of November, 1893. 
JERTAIN INSTRUMENT, P to be 
the last will and testament of ALFrep M. 
Pace, late of China, in said county de- 
, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, at notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
ane net wif tnd tartemept ot the alk de 
as the an ent of the 
consed Sravens, Judge. 








free. Sold oul bere, 
ulars sent everyw 
Sie, If yeu can’t it send to us, 
TScnNEON & OO ee Custom House ft. Boston, Mas. 


Attest: Howarp Ownn, Register. 


rov. 
as the last will and testament of the said de- | three 


“HARD TIMES 


Make it advisable to buy CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS where you can get the most 
for your money. We have the largest 
stock of Toilet, Fancy and Useful Articles 
acceptable to most critical tastes, ranging 
in price from 3 cents to %5.00, bought at 
lowest figures, just adapted to this year's 
Christihas trade, which we will sell at 
prices that will meet the approval of all 
customers. 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
Prop’r Partridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 





Discharge of Insolvents. 


A_hearing will be had on the petitions of 
A, B. Allen of Wayne, Fred A. Lane of Water- 
ville, and Stephen G. Dunton of Gardiner. 
Insolvent Debtors, fora full discharge of all 
their debts, provable under the insolvency 
laws of Maine, at the Probate Court Room, 
Augusta, on Monday, the eleventh day of De- 
cember, 189%, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Attest: HOWARD OWEN, 
ister of the Court of insclvency, 
Augusta, Nov. 27, 1893. © 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 

At Augusta. in the county of Kennebec, and 
feate of Maine, the 27th day of November, 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
J. Arthur Jaquith of Augusta, in said county 
of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who has been 
declared an Insolvent upon his petition, by the 
Court of Insolvency for said county of od 
nebec. 2t4* C. W. Jongs, Assignee. 


if ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of November, 1893, 

CERTALN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Isaac F, 
THOMPSON, late of Augusta, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate : 

OrxpeErRepD, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of December next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
porgons inserested may attend at a Court o; 

robate then tobe holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

L subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament of 
Hester A. Buroess, late of Augusta, in 
the County of Kennebec, deceesed, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 

ore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 





are requested to make immediate payment to- 


7 WriwiiaM A. BLACKMAN. 
Nov. 13, 1893. 3* 


Y ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

. L. Jewett, Guardian of ELxua V. Cros- 
LEY of Readtield, in said county, insane, hav- 
ing presented his first account of Guardian- 
ship of said ward for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of Dec, next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspager printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Probate Court 
then to be held at Augusta, and show cause, 
if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Probate Court 

‘\ at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of JosepH Le BaL- 
LISTER, late of Windsor, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be give 
three weeks successively, prior to the secon 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 

armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, tha’ 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, an 











show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3° 


kK == EBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Probate Cour: 
at Augusta, on the second Monday oy 
November, 1893. 

Howarp H. SNELL, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Cyyruia R. Dunxap, late 
of VASSALBORO, in said county, deceased, hay- 
ing presented his first account as Executor 
of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 

armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons ititerested may attend at a Cow 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, — 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G, T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 
oy COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
Novem ber, 1893. : 

. W. ANDREws Administrator on the estate 
of Hannan E. Brown late of Monmouth in 
said county, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., 
viz: A farm of forty-six acres more or less 
with buildings thereon located, near the Lyon 
School house, so-called: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be give 
three weeks successively prior to the escona 
Monday of December next, inthe Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 

ersons interested may attend at a Proba 
ourt, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be granted. 

: 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. .In Probate Court 

kh at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

O. F. Sprout, Administrator on the estate 
of Connetius A. MeRRILt late of Windsor, 
in said county, deceased, having petition 
for license to seli the following real estate o’ 
said deceased, for the peymen’ of debts, ete. 
viz: The homestead of said deceased situated 
in said Windsor, and a lot known as the trot- 
ting park situated in China in said county: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be giv 
three weeks saccessively prior to the secon 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a new spaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Co: 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 
K ERSEeee COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 

bate held at A ugueta, on the second Mon- 
day of November, 1893. 

LEXANDER E. Manx, Administrator wi 
the will annexed on the estate of HARRIET 
FAIRBANKS, late of —~ 5" in said county, 
deceased, having presented his first account 
of administration of said estate for allowance : 

OxpERED, That notice thereof be given 
weeks successively, prior to the secon 
Monday of ember next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in ad at a Court 

an 











all persons interes may attend ata 
of Probate, then to 


be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
_ Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 
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jiems of Hlaine Tels. 


Deer are reported as being plenty in 
every section of Aroostook, 

p. H. Kelleher of Auburn has been 
appointed a Deputy Collector by Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue, Calvin Page. 

Mrs. Mary Taylor, who passed her 
oth birthday last summer, died at her 
home in Norridgewock last week. 

The body of Patrick Glaney, a New 
york family’s coachman, who was 
drowned off Kennebunk July 9th, 
washed ashore at Biddeford last week. 

The government buiiding in Heulton 
will soon be covered in, and work will 
be relinquished until next season, when 
the structure will be fully completed. 

The boys at the Good Will Home at 
East Fairtield dined off four big turkeys 
presented by J. F. Dudley, the Vice 
President of the £tna Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Atatown meeting held in Bath, Sat- 
urday, it was voted to allow the Water 
Company to change its source of supply 
from Thompson’s brook to Lake Nequas- 
set in Woolwich. 

Fred Wiggin of Sanford, who was 
caught in the act of robbing the safe of 
Southworth Bros., Thursday night, was, 
on Friday, bound over in $1,200 for 
trial in January. 

Adelman Hutchinson, aged 15 years, 
suspected of being guilty of several rob- 
beries committed at Bangor, recently, 
and who acknowledges perpetrating one, 
has been arrested. 

Rev. Asa F. Hutchinson, Free Baptist, 
passed away very peacefully at his home 
in South Portland, Saturday evening, 
Dec. 24. He was born in Buckfield 
Aug. Ist, 1824, 

Fred C. Bradbury of Saco, who was 
thrown from his carriage by his horse 
becoming frightened at a pile of ties be- 
side a railroad bridge, has broughta suit 
for damages against the Boston & Maine 
in the sum of $1000. 

The Department of Maine, G. A. R., 
does not want for candidates for Depart- 
ment Commander. Col. L. D. Carver of 
Rockland, Maj. W. H. Green of Portland, 
Maj. J. Wesley Gilman of Oakland and 
Col. W. T. Eustis of Burnside Post, Au- 
burn, are already in the field. 

Dr. John Robbins of Norridgewock, 
long a prominent physician and citizen, 
died at his home, Wednesday morning, 
after along illness, aged about 69 years. 
He had been a member of the legislature, 
and a member of the U.S. Examining 
Board of Surgeons. 

George E. Tate of Biddeford, a granite 
contractor, whe superintended the con- 
struction of most of the piers and abut- 
ments in the western section of the 
State, on the Boston and Maine, died 
last week, aged 69. He was a native of 
Westbrook, and leaves a wife, two sons 
and four daughters. 

Capt. James A. Creighton of Thomas- 
ton, one of the leading merchants and 
lime manufacturers of Knox county, died 
Friday evening, aged 73 years. Early in 
life he went to sea, and commanded 
many vessels out of that port, sailing to 
all parts of the world. He has been 
twice married, and leaves a widow, three 
daughters and two sons. 

Three breaks were made on Commer- 
cial wharf, Portland, Wednesday night. 
The burglars entered the places of John 
W. Lovitt & Co., J. W. Trefethen, and 
Cushing & McKenney. They got in 
by breaking through windows on the 
water side of the wharf. They got no 
considerable amount of booty. The 
work was evidently done by bunglers 
and not by professionals. 

Brig Charles A. Sparks of Portland, 
arrived at Nassau, N. P., November 16th, 
and is still in port, awaiting the decision 
of her owners as to what is best to be 
done. She was bound from Turk’s is- 
land to New York with 17,000 bushels of 
salt and was out twenty-three days, meet- 
ing a succession of storms. She reached 
north of Hatteras and was forced back 
to Nassua. She lost many sails and was 
leaking badly. The surveyors says she 
cannot complete the voyage without re- 
pairs costing $6000. 

The late Joseph Walker of Portland 
left a $250,000 estate to trustees to be de- 
voted to charitable and educational pur- 
poses, according to their discretion. 
The sole surviving trustee is Frederick 
Fox. The heirs disputed the validity of 
the will, and the case was referred to 
the law court at the last session. The 
decision received, Saturday, sustains the 
will, and the property will be divided 
among the various charities according 
to the decision of Mr. Fox. This is an 
important result for local organizations. 
_A new corporation sprang into ex- 
istence, Wednesday evening, at Rich- 
mond, taking for its name the Kenne- 
bee Shoe Company, and the concern was 
organized for the purpose of manufac- 
turing shoes in the factory recently va- 
tated by E. A. Libby. The following 
Oficers of the corporation were elected: 
President, George H. Theobald; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, J. A. Proctor: Di- 
George H. Theobald, Gilbert 
Maxwell, Albion Maxwell, J. J. Gaubert, 
Vharles I. Colburn, The parties expect 
be making shoes before many weeks 


ral 
Toll on 


Tectors, 


Charles Lyneh, a Vinalhaven stone 
‘ltter, tried to take the life of Daniel 
Me Rae, a Bath boy, who is engineer on 
te steamer Governor Bodwell, which 
‘ins between Rockland and Vinalhaven. 
Mt Lynch, who was standing about 
‘ur or tive feet from Engineer McRae, 
ted five shots at him. He must have 
*en an exceedingly poor shot, as only 
‘ke of the shots took effect, and that in 
i's right arm just above the elbow, 
“cing near his shoulder. One bullet 
‘tuck the heel of the boot of one of the 
hassengers on the opposite side of the 
/tt. Lynch then gave himself up, and 





‘ts’ been lodged in Rockland jail to 
‘wait the December term of court. He 


Was angry at McRae’s attentions to his 
taughter. 

Friday morning the safe in the store 
“S. W. Elliot in New Portland was 
lown open. Several people living 
tear heard the report about 1 o’clock 
" the morning. It was found that 
the burglar first entered the black- 
‘aith shop of John T. Jordan and 
“ole tools. He then pried open the back 
Yindow of the store. A quarter inch 
*le was drilled through the top of the 
~~ A rope was tied toa post back of 
© safe, and then around the safe. The 
Post was pulled over with the safe by 
®explosion. The safe was found face 
Hr on two bags of corn and seed 
hich had been used to deaden sound. 
a ate probably was rolled over after 
, €xplosion. There was no money in 


“ie safe, 
(SE _DANA’S SARSAPARILLA, 11’s 
“THE KIND THAT CURES.” 












CITY NEWS. 


—Rev. C. S. Cummings is giving Sun- 
day evening lectures at his church. 

—Charles E. McLaughlin of this city 
has gone into insolvency. 

—By the way undertaking establish- 
ments are opening in Augusta, it would 
seem that an epidemic is expected. 

—The Directors of the Loan and 
Building Association havé just declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent. 

—Not supremely happy—the boy who 
bought nickle-plated skates just before 
the snow storm. 

—Mr. Edwin C. Dudley, Treasurer of 


to bis house and bed with the grip. 

—Mr. 8S. W. Mathews gave a fine ad- 
dress, Tuesday evening, before the Y. M. 
C. Association, on ‘‘Our State; its claims 
upon our young men.”’ 

—There are quite a number of can- 
didates for the position of Commander 
of Seth Williams Post. The contest is 
a very friendly one. 

—In the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, Rev. Dr. Penney, recently of this 
city, on Sunday morning last, preached 
his inaugural sermon as pastor of the 
Free Baptist church in Auburn. 

—On the first of January, our enter- 
prising neighbors, the publishers of the 
Daily Journal, will put ina new and 
faster press than the present one, and 
enlarge the Daily to an eight-page paper, 
making it about the size of the Portland 
Argus and Press. 

—A man named Thomas Clark as- 
saulted, on Thanksgiving night, Hop 
Lung, a Chinese, robbing him of $31. 
Clark fled to Waterville, where he was 
arrested and brought to jail, to await 
the action of the grand jury now in 
session. 

—An alarm of fire, Sunday night, was 
caused by a small blaze among some 
clothing in a closet in the kitchen of the 
house at 20 State street, owned by 
Arthur Lacombe and occupied by Al- 
bert Libby. The fire was extinguished 
with a few pails of water. Damage 
slight. 

—Our Baptist friends are to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of their meeting house, on 
Friday, Dec. 15th. There will be a 
supper, addresses by Rev. Dr. Ricker, 
Rev. Mr. Wyman, Rev. Mr. Long of 
Winthrop, and others. There will bea 
grand reunion of the church and society. 

—Mr. W. Bull of Aroostook 
county, who has been acting as local 
reporter and correspondent of several 
county and State papers, has accepted a 
position on the reportorial staff of the 
Kennebec Journal. The Aroostook 
papers say he is an active and deserving 
young man. 

—On Friday, Mr. J. W. Bangs, of the 
firm of Bangs Brothers, while in the 
lumber yard, met with an accident by a 
pile of hard pine lumber falling upon 
him. A portion of the lumber fell upon 


Geo. 


the Augusta Savings Bank, is confined | 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 


—The Catholics of Gardiner netted 
$700 from their fair. 

—The steamers Islander, Lizzie Snow 
and Gardiner are at winter quarters in 
Southport. 

—Frank Baker of Gardiner, aged i4 
years, is critically ill from blows in- 
flicted by aman named Dowling, who 
since has disappeared from the city. 
| —Mr. Charles F. Hathaway, an old and 
| respected citizen of Waterville, died 
| Tuesday, after an illness of only a few 

days, aged 78. 
—The Maine Pedagogical Society will 
meet at Waterville, Dec. 28-30. The 
railroads give single fares for the round 
| trip, and there will probably be a large 
| attendance. 
| —Friday evening Mrs. Catherine 
| Tozier dropped dead near her home on 
| Silver St., Waterville, as she was return- 
ing from a church sewing circle. The 
cause of her death was heart disease. 
She was 77 years of age. 

—Several days ago, a little child of 
Mr. Marcean of East Monmouth, pulled 
atable upon which were dishes anda 
pail of water, over onto himself, cutting 
his head and face in a shocking manner. 
The child is now doing well. 

—Mr. Josiah Smith of Smith Bros., 
Gardiner, met with quite a painful acci- 
dent, Wednesday evening. A _ scuttle 
door being open in the floor of their 
store, he did not see itin the dark, and 
|fell about six feet into the basement. 
|He dislocated his left shoulder, and 
badly bruised his lower limbs. 

—Kennebec Lodge, F. and A. M., 
| Hallowell, held their annual election, 
| with the choice of the following officers: 
|W. M., Cyrus Runnells; S. W., Alfred 

Carter; J. W., Isaiah Hoskins; S. D., 
Geo. A. Safford; J. D., Ernest Currier; 
| Secretary, J. J. Jones; Treas., Nathan 
| Niles; Tyler, E. W. Whitcomb. 

| —Dr.N. G. H. Pulsifer, one of the 
| prominent physicians and wealthy citi- 
zens of Waterville, died Saturday after- 
noon of pneumonia, aged 69 years. He 
|had been in practice forty-one years. 
He was for many years president of the 
People’s National bank. He leaves a 
widow, two sons, who are physicians, 
and two daughters. 

—Augustus Parlin died at his home 
in East Winthrop, last week. He was 
born at North Anson, but has been a 
resident of Winthrop tbe greater part of 
his life. He leaves a widow and two 
sons, George W. Parlin of Brookfield, 
Mass., and A. Clifton Parlin of Middle- 
ton, N. Y. The sons were both present 
at the funeral service. 

—The second annual meeting of the 
Maine School Masters’ Club was held in 
Waterville, Friday evening. ‘The busi- 
ness meeting and banquet were followed 
by exercises at Memorial hall. There 
was a large attendance of representative 
school men of the State, and addresses 
were made by President Gallagher of 
Kent's Hill, Principal Albro E. Chase 
of Portland, D. W. Hall of Skowhegan, 
and Superintendent M. S. Snow of 
Jangor. ‘The officers elected are, presi- 
dent, George C. Chase, of Bates College; 
vice president, A. E. Chase, of Portland; 
member of executive committee to fill 
vacancy, M. H. Small, of Deering, 

—Young Arthur Newcombe of Hallo- 
well, who has just arrived from Japan, 
brings these curios: The finger of a 
god 2500 years old, stolen by a sailor of 
the vessel of which Mr. Newcombe was 
eabin-boy; a bronze mirror such as the 
Japanese women contributed for the 
construction of their principal god; a 
number of carved canes and bamboo 
boxes were pretty and delicate, as the 
Japanese are noted for their quaint 
carvings. A model of a sampan boat 
gives a good idea of these queer con- 
veyances. The specimens of straw- 
work, trays, umbrellas and silk were 
interesting. Foreign coins and stamps 
occupied an important space in one’s 
attention. From Pitcairn Island was a 
cocoanut basket ingeniously carved and 











his left leg, badly bruising it. Had it 
not been for a stout-legged boot, the limb | 
would have been broken. As it was, no 
bones were broken. | 

—George V. S. Michzxlis, who has 
been on the reportorial staff of the | 
Kennebec Journal for two years anda 
half, will the present month sever his 
connection with that paper. He has 
secured a situation on one of the lead- 
ing Boston dailies. We have watched 
with interest and pride the progress 
of this young man in his chosen field of 
work. He has the true instincts ofa 
useful and successful newspaper man, 
and we predict that he will demonstrate 
that fact in the larger field to which he 
goes. 

—On next Monday evening, Dec. 11th, 
Mr. W. O. Fuller, Jr., editor of the 
Rockland Tribune, will lecture at the 
First Baptist church in this city, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Social Circle, 
and for the benefit of the funds of the 
church. Fuller is the funniest man on 
the press of Maine, and his lecture is 
said to be equal to the best efforts of 
Bob Burdette. A treat is in store for 
our peopie. Rev. Dr. Spencer of Water- 
ville, recently heard it there, and says 
of it: 

“T went to hear the lecture of Mr. 
W. O. Fuller, Jr., the other night, for 
three reasons: Partly because I always 
like to hear some other fellow rattle 
around in my pulpit; partly because I 
had paid for my ticket, and I wanted 
my value received, and partly because I 
know and like Fuller's brother. I 
didn’t expect to laugh much, because 
the lecture was advertised as a humorous 
one; but for once the performance was 
equal to the bill. Idid laugh, and am 
not ashamed to own it. The drollery of 
the lecturer was irresistible. He can do 
as he pleases with any audience. I 
think that Mr. Fuller has struck a rich 
vein, more promising than a Kansas 
bank. Success to him. He deserves it.” 





It is stated that in all ten thousand 
people attend the services at St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, every Sunday, the 
morning and afternoon services each 
attracting 2,500 worshippers, and the | 
evening services 5,000. The fact that | 
the musical portion of the service is said 
to be the most perfect of its kind in| 


do with its popularity. 


On Thanksgiving Day Rabhi Hecht of | 
Milwaukee preached in a prominent! 
Methodist church of that city, and Rev. | 
Dr. Halsey, the pastor of another Metho- | 
ist church, preached ina Jewish syna- 
gogue. Verily “the world do move.” 
This is one of the results of the great 
Congress of Religions at Chicago. | 
Portland has a genuine case of small | 
pox. George Goodall, aged 30 years, 

has been sick for two days, and the doc- 
tors now pronounce it unmistakably 
small pox. The house where he lives 
is full of boarders. The place has been 
quarantined and the police are guarding 
the house. 











The fall of snow Tuesday night, added 
to that with which we had previously 
been favored, has given us fine sleigh- 
ng. 

It cost the country about $3,300,000 
to print all the silver debate in the 
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Congressional Record. 


| Delegates to the Farmers’ National Congress. 


Europe, has, no doubt, a great deal to|; 


inscribed: ‘*What’s this. 1892.  Pit- 
cairn Island.’’ Also a book with the 
autograph of a native named Childers 
Young. 


A complete list of the delegates ap- 
pointed and commissioned by Governor 
Cleaves to attend the 13th annual session 
of the Farmers’ National Congress, 
which will convene at Savannah, Georgia, 
on the twelfth day of this present month, 
follows. Each of the delegates has signi- 
fied to the Governor his intention to at- 
tend the Congress. It is understood 
they will leave Potland to-day, Thurs- 
day: 

Prof. Walter Balentine, Orono. 

. A.J. Libby, Embden. 
. Carlton H. Walker, Fryeburg. 
as. 


r 
- 

r. W. G. Means, Machias. 

r. E, E. Dunbar, Damariscotta. 
r 

r 

r 


= 


W.H. Abbott, Fryeburg. 
. H. Lindsay, Carroll. 


A 
Wm. H. Moody, Liberty. 


v. George M. Park, Presque Isle. 

8. W. Andrews, Biddeford. 

Samuel Haines, Saco. 

John M. Glidden, Newcastle. 
rt 


J. P. Longley, New 
- Orville D. Lambard, Augusta. 
. Charles B. Rounds, Calais. 
Death of Judge Buker. 

Hon. Frank J. Buker, Judge of Pro- 
bate for Sagadahoc county, died at his 
home, in Richmond, Wednesday evening, 
after a long illness, during which he was 
confined to the house much of the time, 
but at intervals was able to attend to his 
business affairs at his office. He was 
born in Litchfield, where he received his 
early education. He afterward taught 
school for a while and then went 
to Richmond and studied law in the of-| 
tice of Col. J. W. Spaulding with whom 
he subsequently formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Spaulding & Bu- 
ker. He served several terms as county 
attorney, retiring from that office in 1890, 
At the last election he was chosen to the 
oftice of Judge of Probate, but on ac- 
count of his illness was unable to attend 
but two terms of court. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 
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The old Browne homestead, at Water- 
ford, Me., the home of “‘Artemus Ward,” 
has probably passed into the possession 
of Mrs. William Gaston, Jr., the wife of 
ex-Governor Gaston’s son. Mrs. Gaston 
relative of ‘“Artemus Ward,” 
through her mother, Mrs. Louis Higgin- 
son of Boston. Mrs. Higginson is the 
daughter of Mrs. Helen Eastman, a 


is a 


4 Gardiner; Jerre Cratty, Waterviile, 


DEFENCE OF THE BLACK BASS. 


Mr. Charles S. Hichborn of this city, 
has the following article in the Maine 
Sportsman in answer to a floating para- 
graph in the newspapers that the Fish 
Commissioners did the wrong thing in 
stocking our ponds and streams with 
black bass. Mr. Hichborn says: 

‘I have cast the fly upon some of the 
lakes of the State and have whipped 
some of the streams; and within my ex- 
perience—limited I admit—I have had 
no more sure and genuine sport than 
| with the vigorous, gamey bass. True, 
| they do not make the long rushes of the 
| trout nor dive into a “sulk” from which 
| it seriously taxes one’s patience to extri- 
| cate them; but they do strike vigorously, 
|they run rapidly, they leap from the 
| water again and again in their gallant 
|struggle for liberty; they require the 
| exercise of skill to hold them and of pa- 
tience to land them; they fight for their 
lives, and make the battle decidedly in- 
teresting for the combatant on the other 
end of the line. 
any true fisherman can fail to appreciate 
the genuineness ef this sport. 

Within the county of Kennebec there 
are waters teeming with these fish. The 
Belgrade ponds and Lake Cobbosseecon- 
tee furnish abundant sport throughout 
the entire season. 
take a light rod and spend a day with 
me on the beautiful waters of Cobbos- 
seecontee, in the month of June, and I'll 
warrant him a day’s sport such as he'll 
long remember. Let him throw a ‘‘Par- 
machene,” or “Blue Jay’ it may be, 
with such other as the day and season 
warrant, from a seven ounce rod, see the 
waiting bass strike it like lightning, 
mark his “‘whirlwind rush,’ hear the 
clicking reel, see him shoot into the air 
and shake defiance, feel his determined 
tug, tug, tug, bring him slowly towards 
the net, and, when about to dip, see him 
dart like a flash and with apparently re- 
newed vigor, and with slack and reel 
and butt and™butt and slack and reel 
finally bring him to net and boat, and 
he’s not of such stuff as fishermen are 
made of if he feels not the fire of enthu- 
siasm, and does not exclaim: “This is 
genuine sport!” 

Fishermen, I mean sportsmen, do not 
fish for the food they catch. If that 
were their object it could be more easily 
and economically secured at the market; 
and yet I take serious issue with my 
friend of the above quoted journal, when 
he says that bass are not a good food 
fish. The trouble is, people generally 
do not properly prepare and cook them. 
They are a thick, hard-meated fish, and 
should be thoroughly cooked. By cut- 
ting around the head and making an in- 
cision in the skin of the back and belly 
down to the taii, the skin is easily 
stripped off. This should always be 
done. Treat them as any other pan fish, 
taking care to cook them longer than 
most others, and if one likes fish he'll 
find the bass excellent eating. True, 
they are not equal to the brook trout. 
What fish is? But they are superior to 
the “laker,’”’ and are much better than 
some landlocked salmon which I have 
eaten. As achowder fish they are *un- 
surpassed. 

Nor is it true that under all circum- 
stances they kill all other fish. In Lake 
Cobbosseecontee, which lies within the 
towns of Winthrop, Monmouth, Litch- 
field and Manchester, and within an 
hour’s easy drive from Augusta, we have 
had opportunity to witness the effect of 
their presence upon other fish. Ten 
years ago the voracious, miniature shark, 
the pickerel, was to be found there in 
abundance. Trout fry had been intro- 
duced into these waters, two or three 
years before, but the bristling jaws and 
capacious maws of these sharks had 
furnished an abiding place for the major 
part of them. Then bass were put in. 
The warfare between bass and pickerel 
began, to the discomfiture, lam glad to 
say, of the pickerel. The streams, up 
which the pickerel ran as far as they 
could, have been freed from this gor- 
mand by the bass which swim the lake, 
and, ina measure, guard the entrance. 
The result is that many former haunts 
of the pickerel know them now no more. 

As a further result the trout fry have 
developed, until, during the past two 
years, a number of splendid specimens 
have been caught. I personally saw, last 
year, a brook trout taken from the lake at 
the mouth of a stream, within a stone’s 
throw of the cottage where I spend 
my summers, which measured 211 
inches long and tipped the beam at5 
pounds. During the season I saw many, 
weighing from 1'g to 3 pounds. I see 
no way to account for it except that, the 
bass having driven out the pickerel, tlie 
young trout live unmolested in their 
natural homes, the streams and the 
waters at the mouths, until of sufficient 
size to take care of themselves. 

The bass is a strong and determined 
fighter, and, of course, destroys other 
fish to a greater or less extent, but with 
the quantities of perch and bream and 
chub that are found in the various parts 
of the lake I cannot believe that the bass 
is such a terrible cannibal as he is often 
called. At any rate, I think the experi- 
ment, which is to be tried, of introduc- 
ing more trout fry, will prove successful. 

But whether so or not let any fisher- 
men desiring sure and excellent sport 
try the waters of old Kennebec and 
whether he catch trout or bass I'll war- 
rant his entire satisfaction and his desire 
to return another year. 











Superior Court at Augusta. 
The December term of the Superior 
Court convened Tuesday morning. The 





I cannot conceive how | 


Let any fisherman | 


FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


The second session of the 53d Con- 
gress opened very quietly on Monday 
afternoon. At five minutes before the 
time for the gavel to fall in the Senate | 
there were but five Senators on the floor. | 
The big baskets of flowers on some of | 
the desks were the most attractive ob- | 
jects present. | 

The Senate was called to order with | 
the usual formalities and the President's | 
message was received soon after. [We| 
publish the Message elsewhere.| A 
number of reports and a large number 
of bills and petitions were laid before 
the Senate and referred. | 

At one minute after twelve Speaker 
Crisp called the House to order. The 
roll call disclosed 242 members present. 
A committee was appointed to wait up- 
on the President and inform him that 
the House was ready to receive any com- | 
munication he might wish to make. 

Mr. Hines, democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
offered a resolution providing that a 
committee be appointed to investigate 
the existing strike on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, its causes and effects, and if 
possible, suggest a remedy. 

It was 1.35 before Executive Clerk | 
Pruden appeared with the President's | 
Message. 

The deaths of Messrs. Charles H. 
O’ Neil and William Lilly of Pennsylvania, 
were announced. 

In the Senate, Tuesday, Mr. Dolph, of | 
Oregon, spoke upon the part of the Presi- | 
dent’s message relating to Hawaii. He)} 
was in favor of annexation. The House 
joint resolution appropriating $50,000 for | 
salaries and expenses of additional | 
deputy collectors of internal revenue, to} 
carry out the provisions of the Chinese | 
exclusion act, (as to the registering Chi- 
nese laborers) was reported from the 
committee on appropriations and passed, 
with a few verbal amendments. 

The national bankuptcy Dill was dis- 
cussed in the House, Tuesday. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


An abstract of the Meteorological Ob- 
servations taken at the Maine State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, for the month of November, 1893: 


Lat. 44° 54! 2" N. Lon. 68° 40' 11" W. 
Altitude above the sea, 129 feet. 


1892. 1893. 
Mean temperature. . 36°.71 33°.7 
Maximum “ . 8th, 61°.3 3d, 57°.4 
Minimum . 12th, 16°.1 27th, 9°.3 


3d, 45°.8 


Mean of warmest day 18th, 55°.7 
26th, 17°.5 


Mean of coldest day. 22d, 22°.7 


Mean percentage of 

cloudiness ....... 71 44 
Amount of rain or 

melted snow in 

BEE ccaccvscece 2.92 1.43 
Amount of snow.... 15.5 


DIRECTION AND FORCE OF WINDS. 
1892—N. W. & W., .35:S8. W. & §.,.18; 8. E. 
E., .23; N. E. & N., .24. 
1893—N. W. & W., .76; 
E., .21; N. E. & N., .21. 


& 
8. W. & S.,.73; S.E. 
1892. 1893. 
Mean height of barometer 
ininches....... 
Maximum height of barom- 
eter in inches........... 
Minimum height of barom- 


29.918 29.964 


30.358 30.509 


eter in inches........... 29.414 29.370 
Mean humidity of the at- 
Pe tdesécuwwosee 83 80 





Nominations by the Governor. 
The following nominations have been 
made by the Governor: 


_Fish and Game Warden—N. M. Russell, 
Stoneham; W. W. Durgin, Stoneham; John 
E. Woodsum, Harrison. 

Notary Public—L. K. Harmon, Portland. 
Justice of the Peace and Quorum—John 
B. Card, Portland; E. T. Getchell, Brunswick ; 
J. B. B. Hewett, Thomaston; Benjamin F. 
Finckley, Georgetown; A. H. Mayo, Monroe; 
Barrett Potter, Brunswick; John B. Rand, 
Waterford. 





Special Premiums at the State Dairy Meet- 
ing in Foxcroft, Dec. 12th-14th. 

Messrs. Kendall & Whitney of Port- 
land offer the following special prem- 
iums for creamery and dairy butter: 

For best lot, of ten pounds or more, of 
creamery print, salted with “Harvester salt,” 
$3.00; for second best, $2.00; for best lot of 
ten pounds or more, of dairy print, salted 
with “Worcester salt,” $3.00; for second 
best, $2.00. 

B. WALKER McKEEN, Sec’y. 

Augusta, Dec. 4. 

During the night your watch is quiet, 
as it were—that is, it hangs in your vest 
without motion or touch, If you don’t 
wind it up at night the mainspring is 
then relaxed, instead of being in that 
condition during the day. By winding 
it in the morning the mainspring re- 
mains close and tight all day. It keeps 
the movement steady at a time when 
you are handling it, running about the 
city tending to your daily affairs. A re- 
laxed mainspring at this time accounts 
for fine watches varying slightly. 





According to the appraiser appointed 
by the surrogate, Edwin Booth left an 
estate valued at $462,335, after deduct- 
ing debts, legacies and expenses. That 
is a pretty good showing for a man who 
once owed a million or so. 





During the past six months, the 
trolley cars in Breoklyn have killed 40 
persons and maimed 100 others. They 
are run at a criminally rapid speed. 





The London papers got what news- 
paper men call a “‘scoop.”” They pub- 
lished the President's message in full 
five hours before it was sent to Congress. 


Health Broken Lown, 








following is a list of the traverse jurors | 
drawn and returned: 

A.J. Bates, Oakland, excused; Byron | 
Boyd, Augusta, (foreman;) Abbot Briery, 


Waterville; Martin C. 


Chamberlain, | 
ex- | 
cused; David F. Fuller, Hallowell; Oscar 
D. Gardner, Vassalboro; G. K. Hayes, | 
Chelsea; Herbert Hopkins, Manchester; | 
E. H. Jackson, Winthrop, excused;| 
Franklin Mitchell, Gardiner; Charles H. | 
Nason, Augusta, excused; Thomas M. | 
Pratt, Fayette; Wentworth L. Sampson, | 
Augusta, excused; E. E. Smith, Win-| 
slow; E. B. Stickney, Hallowell, D. Y. | 
Sullivan, Clinton; James J. Varney, | 
China. 

No case was ready for trial. 

Superior Court at Waterville. 

Charles A. Hallett vs. Frank Drum- 
mond; an action for slander, with dam- 
ages claimed in the sum of $100. The 





sister of the famous humorist’s mother. 
After the death of the latter, nine years 
ago, Mrs. Eastman occupied the old 
homestead until her own death, which | 
occurred quite recently. The will has 
not been probated yet, but it is gen- 
erally understood that the homestead 
will go to Mrs. Gaston. Itisa fine old 
fashioned house, surrounded by tall, 
ancient elms. 





Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Convenient systems of payment now 
bring these beautiful Instruments with- 
in the reach of all. Our stock of slight- 
ly used pianos will prove interesting to 
economical buyers. Write us and out- 
line your wants. Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
183 Tremont St., Boston. 





Hon. J. J. Van Alen, recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Italy, declines 


|} count annexed to recover a balance of 





to accept the place. 


alleged slanderous words are: “Charles 
Hallett stole Javan Drummond's geese.” 
The parties reside in Sidney. The jury 
disagreed. D. J. Callahan, administra- 
tor, vs. C. H. Nelson. Assumpsit on ac- 





about $450 for horseshoeing. The) 
amount is reduced by admitted credits | 
to about $350. The defence is a denial | 
of the full balance due, contending that 
much more money has been paid on ac-| 
count. Verdict for plantiff for $214.56. | 
Hattie C. Sherman vs. Arthur I. Trafton. | 
This is an action to recover a balance of | 
$155 fora year’s rent of a blacksmith 
shop on a lease under seal. By agree- 
ment ofthe parties the case was taken 
from the jury and reported to the law 
court for a decision. 

During the first nine months of the | 
year the gross earnings of 146 railroads | 
in the United States amounted to $573,- 
499,296 against $576,912,490 in 1892. 
The net earnings were $174,666,270 


against $181,936,667 last year. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla Built it Up. 


Oured a Bad Cough— Cured the | 
Barber’s Itch, Etc. 








Lewiston, Me. 





“I know I ought*to have sent my testimonial 
in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla some time ago, 
because it didme a vast amount of good. I was 
broken down in health and had a very bad 

-h. The medicines which I tried did not 
seem to hit the spot. A shopmate noticing my 
distressed and emactated condition, prevailed 
on me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The first 
bottle cave me help, and when I had taken the 
thir.!, 1 was fairly on the road to good ound 
health, which | soon reached. The cough left 
me c»tire!y, and has not troubled me since. I 
my also state thata short time ago I had the 
barbcr’s itch and was in a very bad state, and it 


Hood’s == Cures 


seemed to gct thoroughly into my blood. M 

lips were badly broken out. A few bottles o 
ood's Sarsaparilla took the humor all away.” 

JouHN J. CAMPBEL«, 8 Bates Cor., Lewiston, 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 








ide ee RA gs J 
) d 
ake a Note * - 


OF THIS. 


PETROLEUM is one of the oldest remedies known 


to man, and its medicinal virtues have been recognized 


in every 


weakest stomach can 


It is both food and medicine, and as such is far preferable to Cod Liver 
Oil. Cod Liver Oil is nauseating. Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is pleasant. 
50c. AND $1 A BOTTLE. 


How to get. 
How to keep. 


FREE our book “Health.” 


age from the Pharaohs down. It 
rightly named NATURE’S HEALING OIL. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion 


Contains all the healing and antiseptic properties of this 
wonderful oil, and presents it in such a form that the 


has been 


Practical 
Tostslens. ] 


take *t 


ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Gouge and Throat Irritations, 25c. 
ptic and heali 


Rp Sy So So 


g, for the toilet and skin, 25c. 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, 





This Plow is specially designed to meet the 
for farmers and dairymen. It will cut from 20 


eRAN'S PATE» 
ICE PLOW. 








demands for a cheap and eflicient Ice Cutter 
to 40 tons an hour, cutting the ice blocks 


square, which saves much labor in packing. The plow is about 4 ft.,8 in., in length. Teeth 


and runners are adjustable and are made of the best steel. 


slow, according to power used. 
(Write for Catalogue and 


They can be set to cut fast or 


Price List to Maine Agency, 


BENDALIL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLA 


PIANOS 


ND, ME. 
on easy 
payments 


4td 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance 


$10 a month. 


You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


fully if you write us. Slightly used 


Will explain everything 


pianos at reduced prices, 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and seoond- 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & PON 


183 TREMonT STREET. 


D PIANO CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





12 foot Gaivanized 


GEARED 


AERMOTOR 
00 


AND FREIGH? 
From CHICAGO 
Does the work offom | 
horses at one-third tas | 
costofone. Always harnesses | 
| 

| 








and never gets tired. This us» 
neard of price is for special tntroductor, 
purposes and will probably rot remain ope 
ong No farmer sbould let the opportunity 
muse to get a mill for grinding, pumping 
wwing etc. at such a price. 6&foot mu. 
‘or pumping only, $25 and freight. Send for 
-~pecie: circular and advise vs rour waocta 
Ai! suppres such as Pumps, Tanks, Pipe 
t itiimgs, ete., for complete systems carriec 
» stock and furnished at iow prices, 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


B37 Wendell St. 2-12 Hurtford 4 
BOSTON. MASS. 














- ns " | 
Wanted. 
Women attendants at the Maine Insane 
Hospital. Should be twenty years of age or 
more, in good physical health. Suitable rec 
ommendations will be required. 


Apply to Bicetow T. SANBORN, Supt 
Augusta, Me., May 31, 1893. 30tf | 


' 


15 ee tiie 


to ine 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


ing plating. W holesaic « 
PF agents $5. Write for circ 
> lars. H. E. DELLNO 
mbua, 0. 
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Personal. 


If the gentleman who told a fellow passen 
geron the train that he should “fence his 
whole farm with The Page, just as soon as 
he could afford it” will communicate withe 
the undersigned at once, he will_ hear some- 
thing greatly to his advantage. If you need 
fence, get particulars from the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board ve 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a goo 
professional education. For catalogue, etc.. 
address W. J. CORTHELL. Gorham, Me. 


MPROVE 


Peertess HATCHER 


that it is posKively self-regulating 


and will hatch fully SO per cent. 
of fertile eggs, or it can be returned 
and money refanded. Reason- 
abie in price. Self-Regulating 

Send 4 cents fo: 








efficiently, on the liver and bowels. Try a box. 





BROODERS. r catalogue. 
H. M. SHEER & BRO., Quincy, Il. 


| vis-Con 


| 244 Washington Street, 





JERSEYS 





Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by my Tennessee 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. 

oF. CoBSBs, 
2tf South Vassalboro. 


HE CONDITION OF THE TIMES 
T warrants the argument that a 
pint of Cologne will give sixteen 
times the satisfaction that an 
ounce bottle of fancy labeled Per- 
fumery will confer. They have sold 
fora dollar each; but at Partridge’s 


Old, Reliable Drug Store, opp. Post 
Office, you can now buy a fine, glass 
stoppered perfume bottle, holdin 


nearly a pint, filled with BES 
COLOCNE, for 41 CENTS, or a pair 
of them, one filled with Best Co- 
logne and one with Best, Imported 
Bay Rum for 75 CENTS. We will 
sell these perfume botties, empty, 
for a while at 25 Cents a Pair. 
They are great bargains. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 


Headquarters tor Best Perfumes, Sachet 
Powders, and Cheap, Nice 


COODS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


"MAKE GOOD YOUR LOSSES ~ 


ON DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on properties in Colorado, i 


| nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 


braska, North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, or on properties negotiated 
through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar. 
i lin, and other Mortgage and Trust 
Companies in any of the States.or Territories, 
you can do so readily by communicating with 
our office. 

Having facilities for serving your interests, 


| Lean do so economically aud faithfally. 


npaid and present Taxes should receive 

pt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav 





| ing, but preventing the total loss of property. 
| Delay in 


these matters frequently injures 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
your immediate attention by communicating 
with us at once. Having had fifteen years 


successful practice, and being well acquaint- 
} ed with the Western court practice, I believe 
Il can serve your interests to your profit and 


| Satisiaction. 


WM. WN. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


Boston, Mass. 


CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. iss vr 


has ever 
cen made for young people which compares in 
value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
anonal. Millions of copies have been 
swxold. The new volume for 1893-4 is just ready, 
ani las over 20o large and entirely new picture: 
several new stories, (each a book in itself), an 
hun< recs of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
best Xmas present possible for boys and girls of 
all ages. Order from your bookseller or of us. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


PECTACLES & EVE GLASSES 


The Largest and Best 
Selected Stock in Augusta. 


No Charge for Accurate Fitting. 


What more acceptable to “the old folks at 
home” for a Xmas gift than a nice pair of 
glasses that you can buy for less than half 
the prices charged by traveling oculists and 
eye doctors, at PARTRIDGE'S Old Reliable 
Drug Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 
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Poetry. 


{THE COUNTRY EDITOR'S WIFE. 


You have heard of the country editor's life, 
With its care and worry and doubt, 

Of the shabby-genteel of his seedy clothes, 

Of his diamond pins, and his calm repose, 
His happiness, money and gout, 


But say, have you heard of the editor's wife? 
Of that silent copartner, who, 

With a blending of sentiment, beauty, skill, 

With a temperate knowledge, tact and will, 
The whole of his labor can do? 


It is she who embroiders the garments worn 
By the editor’s hard old chair, 
Now dressed with cushions, soft and neat 
And trimmed up with tidies and ribbons 
sweet, v 
Which once was so poor and bare. 


If the editor's sick, or away or behind, 
In need of more hands and more haste, 
Bhe directs his wrappers so they can be read 
And writes his leaders right outof her head, 
And willingly makes his paste. 


he reads the magazines, papers and books 
As the cradle she softly rocks; 

While the editor sits in his easy chair, 

With his fingers thrust in his tangled hair, 

~ She quietly mends his socks. 


Then she reads the ads. with the editor, 
Just to find whateach has paid. 

*But the column ad. of the jeweler, there,” 

So he says, “the harness, and human hair 
Must be taken out in trade!” 

Bo she wears the corsets he gets for ads., 
And rattles his sewing machine; 

She uses the butter and eggs and things 

The country subscriber so faithfully brings, 
With a cheerfulness seldom seen. 


But her life, so full of merry delight, 
Has one dark cloud, alas! 
Though she shares his tickets to the cirous 
and play, 
To lecture and negro minstrels gay, 
She can’t use his railroad pass! 


When time hangs heavy on his hands 
She beguiles the hours away 

With joke and laughter, music and song, 

And pleasant talk, and thus ripples along 
The whole of each leisure day. 

Oh! who would exchange this sweet content, 
This simple and trusting life, 

For that of a queen of royal birth? 

For the happiest woman on all this earth 
Is the country editor’s wife. 

—Margaret A. Oldham, in N. Y. Sun. 


Our Story Teller. 


A SUDDEN SUBMISSION. 


When Miss Winifred Driscoll left the 
Western university, where her educa- 
tion had been completed, she realized 
that she merely had learned what she 
wished to know. The acquisition of 
this knowledge was to be the purpose 
of her future life. Among the many 
well-fixed ideas in her very clever little, 
mind, the best fixed was her ability to. 
tare for and direct herself. She was 
independent of intellect, which she 
worshiped, and of body, which she af-. 
fected to despise. There was no rea-: 
son why she should not become a' 
Hypatia—even if Hypatia was beauti- 
ful. 




















True, there was her guardian, Amos: 
Grantley—it was to his home in the 
eastern metropolis whither she was 
now bound—but so long as she did not 
exceed her allowance he would never 
{nterfere with her plans. As for his 
wife and daughter, they treated her 
with that deferent affection which a 
prodigy intuitively demands. 

Miss Driscoll’s itinerary took her 
over a little-traveled road, through a 
sparsely-inhabited country. There 
were but few passengers in the car with 
her; indeed, there seemed but few on 
the train, judging from the leisure 
which the negro porters found for card 
pen and reveling in a rear section. 

‘or some reason, they were unruly 
and boisterous, but Winnie didn’t mind 
their conduct, for she ignored it. She 
bore with her a folio work on philoso- 
phy, and it was an aegis against dis- 
traction. As for the lack of society, 
she was vastly pleased. People who 
had never written surely could not 
compare with those who had. Coquet- 
ry was beyond her litany; she needed 
no deliverance from it. The modern 
young man she contemned as the shad- 
ow of an ideal. Had hers been the days 
of Wallace or Nelson, or even Ells- 
worth, she might have deemed love a 
subject worthy of mature deliberation. 
But as it was, she was skeptical of its 
existence, and contemptuous of its na- 
ture, if it did exist. 

There was a young man on her very 
car, an unobjectionable, unassuming 

ng man apparently, since he kept 
is seat, and also read. That was 
sa It would be hypercritical to 
e him for being where he doubt- 
less had aright to be; therefore, let 
him go into oblivion with the porters. 
Winnie did not even trouble herself, 
for it would have been a trouble, to 
sean his face. For one thing, she was 
near-sighted—a defect which gave a 
dreamy charm to her eyes—for an- 
other, she was quite too interested to 
risk losing her place. 

One day, in the loneliest part of this 
lonely journey, there was much jolting 
and stopping and backing of train and 
shrieking of engine. Any ordinary 
young woman would have put her head 
out of the window tothe detriment of 
her hat; but Winnie considered neither 
the commotion nor her bonnet. If 
there had been a collision ahead, and 
all running on time was disarranged, 
she presumed that the train hands un- 
derstood their business. She certainly 
did hers, which was to improve her 
mind However, toward evening, 


when they reached an _ isolated 
hut called the “junction,” and 
the car in which she _ rade 


was shunted on a siding, and the train 
went on without it, and there were no 
sights nor sounds of the train on the 
bisecting road, which was to annex 
and draw it, then Winnie deigned to 
make inquiries, for she had not planned 
to camp out, which produced both 
chagrin and alarm. She learned that 
the connection had been missed, and 
that the car must remain there for 

twenty-four hours. She perceived that 
her informant, the porter, was inso- 

lent and intoxicated, and that several 

of his associates, in similar condition, 

too, had contrived to be left with him. 

But Winnie had the stout heart of in- 
experience. Her personal dignity had 
always sustained her in the crises of 
school life. She, therefore, relied upon 
® veil as if it were a shield. 

When the porter roughly announced 
that ‘those who wanted to eat had bet- 
ter up stump lively to the hotel, a mile 
distant down the cross road,” she 

her shoulders and said she 
wasn’t hungry, thus proving her al- 
legiance to the state of pupilage, and 
resumed her reading. The rest of the 
company, two fat and selfish middle. 
aged men, intent on cocktails; an old 
couple with an irritable grandchild, 
and the modest young man, departed. 
None of them heeded her except this 
latter, who advanced and hesitated and 
stopped, and then, discouraged by her 


glimmered, and the night came down, 
not darkly, but like a mountain mist 
From the wood issued the murmur of 
insects and the ripple of a brook, a lull- 
Ing sound of which she was conscious, 
as one who listens to singing is con- 
sciousof an unobtrusive accompaniment. 
But, of asudden, her thoughts leaped 
from the page to herself, her physical 
self, now revealed as a shrine most pre- 
cious,most sacred. Within that peaceful 
lullaby other sounds were obtruding, 
faint indeed, but awesome from their 
very obscurity. Was there not a 
stealthy step? Oh! was there not a 
stifled bréathing? Winnie sprang to 
her feet and looked about. She caught 
one glimpse of a dark, crouching form. 
one gleam from wickedly - glowering 
eyes. She flung her heavy volume full 
in the wretch’s face, and then 
sped through the car to the ground 
and along the road. 

The way was winding, threading the 
wood witb the eccentricity of embroid- 
ery. Inthe west the twilight struck 
on a glittering object high in the air. 
It was the ballon the flagstaff of the 
hotel, and to Winnie a star of hope. As 
she ran, she prayed, and as she prayed 
she listened. At first there were wrath- 
ful cries and heavy following treads. 
Then these faded away, and with the 
silence came reassurance. She was 
safe. Perhaps her danger had never 
béen real. But, oh, how frightened 
phe was; and, oh, how hard she strug- 
led on! A great sorrow for herself 
enthralled her, such a poor, frail, little 
thing, alone in the gloomy wood! But 
was she alone? Oh, God! into what 
evil had she rushed! For, asshe turned 
a bend that led through a veritable 
thicket, from either side a burly form 
sprang out and seized her. 

Then Winnie screamed—she, who 
had ever ridiculed such weakness—a 
thrilling, piercing cry that asserted its 
potency. For, oh! there was an an- 
swering shout, such a brave, manly 
huzza, the dash of rapid feet, a fierce 
thrust, a violent fall, a stalwart blow, 
and some one grasped her hand. 

‘Can you run?” asked this some one. 

“Yes! yes!” gasped the girl. 

“Come on, then, for your life,” and 
down the road fled the intellectual 
Miss Driscoll, clinging with the grip of 
terror to a strange man. 

Ah, but he could run, could this un- 
known; even his great assisting 
strength, even the impulse of the 
avengers behind, could scarce give 
equality to Winnie’s feet. And yet she 
had been so reliant on her physical 
training! Ah, but she had never been 
prepared against the tremors of such 
an emergency. She had never dreamed 
that such depravity could exist, much 
less dare to maintain its mysterious 
horrors. Never again would she boast 
of her independence. If this masculine 
strength would only suffice to drag her 
into safety, well content would she be 
to gling to it for the remainder of her 
life. Her heart swelled within her 
throat. Her limbs shook and faltered. 
Connected thoughts deserted her; she 
was merely conscious of fighting 
through the darkness against the clog 
of her own weakness. On, on, she 
dragged and was dragged, up hills and 
over plains, until a curve sent a sudden 
flash of light. Her comrade gave an 
exultant shout, and raised her in his 
arms, as she staggered; then, on and 
on, in a final burst until he bore her 
fainting into the hotel. 

It was the following day when Win- 
nie regained her identity. A motherly- 
looking woman stood by her bedside, 
assuring her of her safety and of her 
speedy recovery from exertion and 
fright. And, indeed, the girl’s strong 
vitality asserted itself, and in security 
she shook off the effects of her adven- 
ture, as one rejects the remembrance 
of nightmare. One particular, how- 
ever, she cherished, and that tenderly. 

“But that young man who aided 
me?” she asked. ‘‘Where is he?” 

‘Him is it?” replied the landlady. 
‘“‘A proper young gentleman, to be 
sure, so anxious and so liberal. He had 
the whole house aroused in your serv- 
ice. But when the physician said you 
would be all right after a sleep, why, 
he rode away to the county seat, where, 
it seems, he had important business.” 

“But his name?” Winnie faltered. 

‘Lord love you, miss, he didn’t leave 
no name. He was that hurried, and we 
was that flustrated, and him so ready 
and free with his money!” 

Winnie sighed and grew thoughtful, 
but her thoughts were not of her bool:. 

“You had this ’ere clinched in your 
little hand,” continued the matron, 
producing an antique, intaglio ring. 
Winnie blushed as she furtively but 
vainly examined it in search of an in- 
scription; then she placed it on her 
finger, and with feminine craft soon 
had the worthy woman engrossed in 
personal reminiscences. 

It was a month later that through- 
out her guardian’s home there was a 
pleasurable excitement, which seemed 
silly to Winnie. The idea of such a 
fuss being made over the entertainment 
of an old woman and her son at din- 
ner!, They were not even strangers, 
either; for Mrs. Neames was the widow 
of her guardian’s former partner, and 
still retained a share of the business, 
and Ambrose, the son—what a ridicu- 
lous name, reminding one of hair oil— 
was his confidential clerk. True, as 
little Miss Grantley explained: ‘‘Papa 
had high respect for the lady, on ac- 
count of her uncommon strength of 
character, and an equal esteem for the 
young man for his fidelity and truth.” 
But what of that? All women were 
respectable, and all only sons amiable; 
but of this particular couple. Winnie 
was quite prepared to ignore the one 
and despise the other. 

Indeed, since her arrival Miss Dris- 
coll’s good friends had been perturbed 
by acertain petulance and perversity 
quite foreign to her past. She was 
irritable, yet apathetic. Her appetite 
was fitful, her industry eccentric. 
There was dust on her philosophical 
tomes, while under her pillow her maid 
found a volume of poetry. 

“Can she be in love?” asked Mrs. 
Grantley, recalling her own maiden- 
hood. 


“Why, mamma,” replied the daugh- 
ter, ‘‘how absurd! She hates men, and 
never ceases from ridiculing them.” 

Winnie descended to meet the guests, 
with an air more befitting a dismissal 
than a welcome. She found a stately 
and weighty dame, with colorless, al- 
most livid complexion and aggressively- 
rolled white hair; and a demure young 
man, brown of eyes and hair and mus- 
tache. 

With the mental comments, ‘‘virago” 
and “‘ninny,” she gave herself over to 
hospitable cares. Her companion at 
dinner doubtless thought her taciturn; 
but then his mother furnished a ready 
excuse. The old lady was discursive, 





indifference, went his way. 
So the girl was left alone, as she 
thought, and the lights blinked and 


| Ambrose merely smiled affably. She 
discoursed on the tantrums of hia child- 





hood, the misdemeanors of his youth 
and the failings of his maturity, and 
ascribed great credit to her watchful- 
ness that he was no worse than he was. 

“I keep the reins pretty tight yet,’ 
continued Mrs. Neames. “No night 
key, no cigars oreards. A strict reckon- 
ing of every cent expended.” 

“But we all lean on Ambrose in the 
office,” ventured Mr. Grantley. 

“I know. We tal!s business over 
every night, and I tell him what to do.” 

Winnie studied the young man be- 
neath her giasses. Was he not ashamed, 
when even she, a stranger, could blush 
for him? Apparently not zt all. He 
seemed to glory in his subjection, now 
and again agreeing: ‘Yes, mother, 1 
don’t know how I couid :ret aiong with- 
out your advice,” and wil ihe while +o 
ing ample justice to the viands. What 
insensibility! What ignorance of the 
tights and privileges of glorious man- 
hood! Alas, there were no ionger any 
aen, or, if there were, they came and 
jisappeared like veritable gods! 

The anxious mother kept her eyes 
sharply engaged with her son’s con- 
duct. When champagne was served, 
she cried out to the butler: *‘Mind, 
only a halfelass for that boy,” and 
then: “Fill it with water, Ambrose,” 
and Ambrose smilingly obeyed, while 
the butler nearly dropped the cooler in 
consternation, and Winnie’s highly-in- 
telligent nose expressed its highest de- 
gree of contempt. 

A singular young man, surely, n0- 
ticeable on account of his defects. 
Well, it was remakable fora modern 
young man to even attain distinction 
in this line! Why didu’t he talk? Be- 
cause she was reserved, that didn’t ex- 
cuse him from his obligation of atten- 
tion. But, no, he seemed thoroughly 
content to smirk and gorge and say: 
“Yes, mamma,” and “No, mamma,” 
like a roundabout having an outing. 

At length, Mrs. Grantley’s signal 
gave a welcome relief, which faded be- 
fore asheck. For as Ambrose Neames 
bowed and drew back her chair, he 
whispered to Winnie wiuh an undenia- 
ble air of tenderness: ‘Only for a few 
moments. Our memories share a re- 
sponsive chord, you know, which will 
draw me to you.” Was the man daft? 
Or simply and naturally insolent? 

“Cord!” she repeated flippantly, “’tis 
apron string you mean.” 

In the drawing-room, Mrs. Neames, 
to further exemplify her strength of 
character, went to sleep without any 
dissembling. This gave Winnie a 
chance to gratify her curiosity, which, 
regardless of her indifference, had be- 
come exigent. 

“Tell me, auntie,” she asked, “why 
does that young man, why does every- 
one, defer so ridiculously to her?” 

“Hush, my child,” said Mrs. Grant- 
ley. ‘Why, don’t you know? She is 
liable to heart stroke, and must be 
saved from any excitement. Such 
filial submission in a great, strong 
man seems noble to me.” 

After this explanation Winnie retired 
to a corner and pondered; nor did she 
emerge therefrom until the guest 
aroused with a start and forthwith 
talked vociferously, as if continuing an 
animated conversation. Then she 
sprang to the old lady's side and at- 
tended upon her with surprising gen- 
tleness. Mrs. Neames, however, did 
not make such responses as this con- 
sideration merited. She seemed pre- 
occupied. Her gaze was fixed, fixed 
with a glare on the young girl’s hand. 
Finally she spoke, and her voice might 
have embellished any one of the fates. 

“Where did you get my son’s ring?” 
she asked. 

“Please, ma’am, he left it with me; 
that is, I borrowed it, just to look at, 
you know,” stammered the discomfited 
Winnie, as she incontinently retreated 
into her corner. How her cheeks 
burned and how her heart thumped, 
even as it had during that terrible race. 
She felt as if every eye rested on her 
with suspicion. Oh, what should she 
do? Surely they, surely he, would un- 
derstand that she had not known that 
her intense grip had removed and re- 
strained the ring. She would explain, 
but how would she dare face him after 
her disdain? Ah, there lay the sting! 
No one for an instant would doubt her 
story; but would he not despise her 
nature? Then, was life forever after 
an impenetrable gloom! If this brown, 
subdued, demure young man was the 
hero of her dreams, who had diverted 
every impulse of her soul during the 
past month, then he was no longer 
brown and subdued and demure, but 
altogether glorious and worshipful. 
And what a miserable little fool she 
had been not to perceive it! Granted 
that she was near-sighted, a blind per- 
son of any discernment must have 
recognized at once his grand personal- 
ity. Had she, then, sinned beyond for- 
giveness? No; surely one so noble 
would ignore her flippancy, even as the 
lion scorns the yelping of a jackal. 
But was such forgiveness what she 
craved? Ah, fluttering heart, even to 
thyself thou dost not confess thy de- 
sires! ; 

There were pleasant sounds of laugh- 
ter, and the mep entered. Winnie 
watched Ambrose Neames with eyes of 
adulation. How gentle, how gallant 
he was, so considerate toward his 
mother, so courteous toward his enter; 
tainers. Ah, modesty was the only 
panoply befitting a knight without 
fear or shame! A_ great gratitude 
swelled within «the girl and overmas- 
tered every other emotion. He had 
risked his life to save her, a stranger. 
No conventional scruple should re- 
strain the expression of her apprecia- 
tion. With a gesture which seemed 
imperious, because it was impatient, 
she called him to her side. 

“Shall we sound that chord, Miss Dris- 
coll?” be began, gayly. “Or do you 
think so dull a slave can have no 
‘thought save of slavery?” 

“Oh, don’t! pray don’t!” Winnie 
pleaded. “Forgive me. Ididn’t recog- 
nize you. Oh, you were so good!” and 
before he could comprehend or stay 
the emotion she bent and kissed his 
hand. \ 

Ambrose Neames flashed and flamed 
with passion. No one, surely, could 
deem him a brown, subdued and de- 
mure young man; and Jeast of all could 
Winnie. He seemed a god manifesting 
his divinity. 

“I would rather have died than have 
you do that,” he cried. “I am the one 
to worship—to worship you forever. 
Can’t you feel, don’t you know that 
from the instant I saw you I have loved 


you?” 

Winnie sighed, oh! so tenderly. 

“Ambrose!” she murmured; “Am- 
brose—what a dear name!” : 

At this jincture there was a sharp, 
discordant interruption. 

“My son,” rasped Mra Neames’ 
voice, ‘‘that young miss there has your 
grandfather’s ring, which you said you 
had lost.” 

“Yes,” whispered the girl, “I have 
your ring, and—and I'll keep it if you 
like.”—N. Y. Times. 





THE ‘OTHER WOMAN. | 





The Wagner sleeper jolted slowly 
out of the brilliantly lighted depot and 
its red rear lamps disappeared into the 
night, leaving behind the merry party 
of wedding guests who stood watching 
the receding train. 

The handsome young couple who a 
moment before stood in the doorway of 
the sleeping car, laughing back at the 
zoterie of friends who were shouting 
many parting injunctions after them, 
now dropped side by side upon the vel- 
vet cushioned seat of a rear compart- 
ment. The flushed and fluttered little 
bride was dainty and sweet in a becom- 
ing thing of gray, which had replaced 
her lovely bridal gown of purest white. 
She sank wearily upon the sofa seat 
beside her manly companion, glad of 
the first moment of respite she had en- 
joyed in hours; glad that they were at 
last off on their wedding journey. 

Their senses had been kept in a con- 
stant whirl by the strain and excite- 
ment of the day, and so fast had events 
been unfolding themselves that they 
sould searcely realize what was hap- 
pening. The whole thing had the 
vagueness of an intoxicating dream. 
If they had suddenly found themselves 
pursuing the old familiar round of life, 
neither would have experienced greai- 


er surprise than is felt by the man who ; 


is rudely wakened from a delicious 
fancy of sleep. The prospect of a 
quict respite from, the constant, an- 
noying, but well-meaning attentions 
of friends, and of being alone together, 
thrilled each with a sensation of de- 
light. 

A delicate glow from a pink-shaded 
lamp suffused itself through the little 
compartment where a half minute azo 
its modest light was drowned in the 
powerfui brilliancy of the depot elec- 
tric candles, which shon@ through the 
windows. A passenger was growling 
at a porter in the corridor. Another 
white-cappei porter was moving up 
and down between the buffet and 
smokingrroom, carry ng suspicious- 
looking packages. At the end of the 
ear the conductor was explaining to a 
passenger where he could make con- 
nection. In a neighboring compart- 
ment a mother was trying to quicta 
fretful child. A young lady, not yet 
ready to retire, although it was near 
midnight, had seated herself upon one 
of the folding seats in the narrow corri- 
dor and was eagerly perusing a new 
novel. In the smoking-room, two or 
three men were smoking and talking 
as men will talk until the end of the 
world. 

To all these people it seemed a very 
commonplace bit of travel; to the 
young couple in the pink-lighted com- 
partment, it was the journey of their 
lives. 

The train was proceeding tentative 
ly; now spurting off as if determined 
to do or die, and now bringing to with 
asudden jerk, stopping beside a hiss- 
ing engine which was bumping a long 
lineof cars together. At such stops the 
talk of the lantern-bearing yardmen 
could be heard beside the sleeper win- 
dow. 

In the first moment of their blissful 
quict, the young couple eaught each 
other’s hands (a trick that lovers have) 
and their eyes, filled with the light of 
love, met. Evennow the day’s events 
had the semblance of a dream. The 
carriage, the crush at the church, the 
flowers, the white-robed bridesmaids, 
the minister, the ceremony, the torrent 
of congratulations, the reception, the 
hurrying to the train—it was too unlike 
the rest of their lives to be anything 
but adream. And yet it was true! The 
ponderous sleeper was rocking over the 
track. 

To the lives of all men there comes 
an hour, a day, perhaps, of sweetest, 
completest bliss. To the young man 
with the bride, this hour had come. 
1. senses were thrilling with a de- 
licious feeling of a man who has just 
married the woman he loves. It was 
the first time he had been alone with 
her for days; the preparations for the 
wedding had kept them apart, but now 
she was his—his! Not for a day, nor a 
week—for a lifetime! It seemed a very 
long time, and just now it appeared in 
all the roseate hues in which happy 
youth secs the future. Now that she 
was his she was diiferent, but not less 
dear in hiseyes. He was a deep aud 
an earnest man, and this was the firs: 
great happiness he had ever felt. 

Her soft hands were ciasped in his. 

“Oh, Clarence,” she cried, **l] am so 
glad it’s over!” 

“IT am so glad you are mine!” he said, 
warmly. 

“It was so trying.” she said, turning 
her glad eyes upon him, “I do hope it 
all went off well; I was so badly ex- 
cited that 1 could not tell. 1 must have 
looked awfully frightened.” 

**You looked like an angel,” he said. 
“I wanted to squeeze you all the time.” 

“You big boy!” she said. “You are 
married now and mustn't be foolish. If 
you think I looked well, 1 don’ care 
for the others. But,” she added, “how 
could you tell—you were frightened, 
Clarence.” 

“Do you think so, dearest?” 

“Were you?” _ 

“It was like a dream,” he answered; 
“] half doubted its reality. I was 
thinking of what a lucky fellow I was 
to get you, my angel.” 

Clarence kissed her. Some poet, 
speaks of the rushing together of two 
souls to lovers’ lips and meeting there 
in atiss. This? bard has received flat- 
tering indorsement from a thousand 
pairs of young lovers. How the kiss 
of love thrills the blood of youth! How 
it condenses all the sweetness of a life- 
time into one ecstatic moment! Other 
hours may well afford to be dull since 
their nectar is compressed. into the lov- 
ers’ kiss: Let the pendulum of time 
swing slowly when young lovers meet 
in the electric touch of a kiss, in the 
poetry of melted glances, in the elo 
quent pressing of hands. 

The train pass ed a familiar street 
whose long line of glimmering lights 
stretched as far as the sight couid 
reach, affording a passing glimpse of a 
massive church, black and gloomy look- 
ing, towering into the night. 

To the two young people who saw it 
from the window of the passing train it 
would always be a dear spot. 

“‘Doesn’t it look deserted, now?” she 
cried, “I wonder if they took all the 
pretty decorations away?” 

The train had proceeded haltingly at 
first, but now as it neared the suburbs 
it was dancing along at a fair speed. It 
shot past side streets, running off into 
the dark; the gloom here and there was 
illuminated by the red lights of saloons 
and billiard halls. Sleepy looking po- 
licemen and watchmen stood at the 
corners. 

lt did not once vcecur to the 
young couple in the sleeper that the 
world was its daily round, 





just as if they had not been married at 
all To them, everything seemed to 
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have caught the spirit of the happiness 
they were experiencing. The lights 
blushed with a sympathetic glow; the 
train rumbled along musically. Even 
the passengers must feel that this was 
an extraordinary occasion. And the 
world outside that was reeling past the 
windows; here bristling with number- 
less lights, and there running off into 
hopeiess blackness and gloom, seemed 
full of new beauty. 

“Are you very happy, Mabel?” he 
asked. a 

“Very,” she said, ‘‘and are you quite 
sure that you are as happy as if it had 
been Laura Deane instead of me?” 

He laughed. “I never asked her to 
accept the honor,” he said. ‘Perhaps 
she would not have appreciated it if 1 
had. As it is, Iam more than satis- 
fied.” 

“Did you think she looked pretty to- 
night?” Mabel asked; “I suspected that 
she felt a pang of jealousy as she stood 
beside me. Wouldn’t both of you have 
been glad if she had been in my place?” 
she added teasingly. 

“I do not suppose such thoughts are 
keeping her awake,” Clarence said, 
‘but I do fear that poor Jimmie Frank- 
lin’s slumbers are badly disturbed to- 
night, eh?” 

“Do you think so? Iam sorry if it 
troubles him. LIonly hope that he is 
quite as happy as I am.” 

“I used to think you had a tender. 
ness for Jimmie,” he said. “It may 
have been jealousy in me.” 

“I never cared for anyone but you,’ 
she replied. ‘I didn’t care a snap fora 
single one of the gentlemen who paid 
me attention. You were the only one, 
Clarence.” 

The lights of the city had vanished 
behind. The train was roaring along 
through the night. The gioomy world 
lay as'eep; the locomotive dashed along 
like a great, restless monster on some 
momentous errand. The semaphore 
signal and the operator's light at a 
wayside station flashed by the window. 

With his arm about her, Clarence 
drew her head to his shoulder. To 
have her all his own for the rest of his 
life was joy enough for him. Uncon- 
sciously, his mind ran ahead into the 
future; he saw themselves living hap- 
pily together, loving each other none 
the less after the passage of years. Ma- 
turity had added sweeter charms tc 
her. Through all the years to come she 
would listen for his footfall coming 
home and would meet him at the door 
with a smile and a kiss. His wife! Mis 
pulses throbbed delightfully at the 
thought. 

Neither svoke. He was filled with 
blissful reveries. She, tired and 
weary, was resting her head confiding- 
ly upon his shoulder. No words were 
needed to give utterance to their happi- 
ness. It was enough to know that 
they were each other’s and that they 
were together. 

Only the monotonous murmur of the 
train broke the silence. The passen- 
gers had sought relief from weariness 
in slumbers and the only light that 
burned in the car was that hidden be- 
neath the pink shade. 

Rousing himself from the delightful 
train of thought into which he had 
fallen, he stooped to kiss her. The 
brown head was drooped so low upon 
his arm that the face was quite hidden 
from his gaze. She was perfectly still. 
Very tenderly he lifted her head until 
her eyes looked straight into his. A 
silvery tear glistened upon her lashes. 
The look she turned upon him was one 
be could not understand. They gazed 
mutely at each other for an instant, 
then his eyes dropped to her folded 
hands. While he was thinking of the 
future, she had slipped his watch from 
his pocket. 

But it was not upon the dial that she 
had been gazing. While she had been 
resting so passively in his arms she was 
looking at the picture of a beautiful 
woman—not her picture—glued fast to 
the inside of the case. 

Hie took the watch from her hand 
quickly, and his eyes fell before the look 
ofearnest inquiry in hers. She did not 
speak. 

*“That—that — picture,” he stam- 
mered, “that’s—that’s, ah—that’s a 
friend of my sister’s.” 

The brown head dropped back upon 
his shoulder. She was sobbing half 
tearfully. She refused to look up to 
him or speak. 

“Oh, Clarence,” she cried, ““Why 
didn’t you tell me!” 

And this was the beginning of his 
married life.—R. L. Adamson, in At 
lanta Constitution 


SHE MADE HIS FORTUNE. 


‘The way tothe ferry was down @ 
gentle hill, and passengers for the boat 
could be seen for a minute before they 








happy | arrived at it. The approach of most of 


them was viewed with indifference by 
Theodore Hall. the young captain who 
took the fares. It was only when Julia 
Amerdon appeared and tripped toward 


the ferry with graceful steps that his 
eyes became filled with admiration and 
his heart began to beat in an excited 
manner. 

Every morning but two in the week 
Julia crossed the broad river to attend 
a young ladies’ seminary on the oppo- 
site shore; and during each of the five 
mornings the happiest moment for 
young Hall was when her fair fingers 
dropped a ticket or three pennies into 
his sturdy hand. 

It was the custom of the girl to greet 
the captain with a pleasant ‘Good 
morning,” but they very seldom con- 
versed. Yet both had always lived on 
the same street in the village. 

What was the cause of so much reti- 
cence? They belonged in different 
grades of society. Julia was the only 
daughter of arich man. The family 
occupied an imposing mansion sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds. Both 
parents claimed descent from distin- 
guished people, and noteworthy per- 
sonages, such as judges and colonels, 
accompanied by their aristocratic 
wives, often came from the cities to 
visit them. They were kind to their 
humble neighbors, but crushed all at- 
tempts at familiarity by assuming a 
distant and superior demeanor. Theo- 
dore liall, on the other hand, was the 
son of a poor widow and lived in a lit- 
tle, unpretentious house. His father 
had been a shiftless carpenter who 
drank a good deal. His mother was a 
most worthy woman, but uneducated. 
She had earned a living for herself and 
her son after her husband’s death by 
taking in sewing. Theodore received a 
common-school education, but at the 
age of fourteen he decided that his 
mother had done enough forhim. In 
afew years he was able to support both 
himself and his mother in a comfortable 
manner. 

They were both entitled to much re- 
spect,and they received it. Nevertheless, 
the circumstances inevitably caused Mr. 
and Mrs. Amerdon to warn their daugh- 
ter not to allow young Hall to culti- 
vate her acquaintanze. It happened 
that Julia herself was proud and ambi- 
tious. The advice of her parents coin- 
cided with her own inclinations, al- 
though in her secret heart she admired 
Capt. Hall because he was so pleasant 
and so manly. She firmly adhered to 
that part of her social creed which 
assured her that it was not desirable 
for her to show interest in any young 
men except those who belonged to 
“good families,” so called, and enjoyed 
all the advantages of cultivated so- 
ciety. 

Hall was well aware of Julia's aris- 
tocratic predilections, and yet in his oc- 
casional confident moments he dared 
hope that she might like him, remem- 
bering that her greetings had ever been 
kindly, although she had discouraged 
his attempts to talk to her at length. 

The day came when Miss Amerdon 
was to graduate from the seminary. 
The closing exercises were to begin at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. At one 
p- m. Julia arrived at the ferry, not on 
foot, as usual, but in the handsome 
family carriage, a finely-clothed coach- 
man occupying the elevated seat in 
front and holding the lines that guided 
a span of horses. Julia herself was ar- 
rayed in white and her feet were en- 
eased in dainty kid slippers. She wore 
no bonnet, so that the whole of her 
shapely head, with its wavy brown 
tresses, could be seen. Her cheeks 
were slightly flushed, unwonted ex- 
citement gave heran animation that 
eharmirgly enhanced her beauty. 

Trembling, Capt. Hall approached 
her to do the most daring act of his 
life. Quickly, so as not to attract the 
attention of several men who stood in 
one end of the boat, he extended 
toward her a quite small but very 
beautiful bouquet. 

“I cannot see you graduate,” he said, 
“but I hope you will accept these 
flowers as a token of my esteem.” 

Taken completely by surprise, vexed 
that her humble admirer should dare 
to offer her a gift in so public a place, 
Julia for a moment lost her self posses- 
sion, and, not_considering what might 
be the effect of her wordson the young 
man, she waved her hand for him to 
withdraw the bouquet and hastily ex- 
claimed: 

“I cannot take these flowers from 
you.” 

Had a dagger been thrust into Hall's 
side, he could not have felt more pain. 
He said not a word, but as he turned 
away from the carriage he almost stag- 
gered. He doubted not that she had in- 
tended to be cruel, and his pride was 
wounded to the quick. 

When he went home at night he was 
filled with conflicting emotions Now 
he condemned himself for being fool- 
ish and presumptuous, anon he cen- 
sured Julia for being impolite and 
cruel. But the most important result 
of his cogitations was that he resolved 
that he would work day and night to 
acquire wealth and influence, and that 





he would yet show Miss Amerdon that 


it Was no common man whom she had 
unfeelingly repelled. 





Fifteen years later Theodore Hall 
again stood on the ferry boat, not as 
its captain, but as a passenger. He 
had spent fifteen years in a distant 
city, where he had met with remark 
able success in business, and where he 
haa become a highly-honored citizeg 
who moved in the best social circles 
For the first time since his departure 
he had returned to his birthplace. 

It rained hard and there were but 
few passengers. Heentered the ladies’ 
eabin and found only one person, a 
woman. She wore a plain black dress 
and looked careworn. She raised her 
eyes. It was Julia. Le stepped to 
ward her eagerly and asked: 

“Do you remember me?” 

Julia’s cheeks flushed as she arose to 


greet him. She was still an unusually 
beautiful and graceful woman, al- 
though bitter disappointments and 


hurd trials had given her face an anx- 
ious and sad expression. 

“I feared that you would not remem. 
ber inc,” she said falteringly. “I could 
not have blamed you had you passed by 
without recognizing me.” 
~ “IT have not forgotten, but I have for 
given.” 

“You are magnanimous,” she replied, 
as the tears came to her eyes. “I never 
felt so unworthy as I do now.” 

“I beg you not to feel so any longer. 
As time passed and I gained in know! 
edge of the world I came to the con- 
elusion that in your girlish surprise 
you spoke unthinkingly and did not 
mean to give me a cruel wound. Then, 
too, I acknowledged, in view of all the 
circumstances, that my act was a rash 
one.” 

“I certainly did not mean tv hurt 
your feelings deeply,” she earnestly re- 
plied. ‘Immediately after I had spoken 
I was heartily ashamed of myself. I 
took no pleasure in the graduating ex 
ercises. I was very unhappy through- 
out the day. I knewI ought to send 
you an apology, but I was too proud to 
do it. You remember the foolish, 
aristocratic notions I then cherished. 
I have been bitterly punished for them 
To-day I take in sewing for a living, 
as your poor mother did, after having 
been divorced from my aristocratic but 
unscrupulous husband, who spent in 
riotous living the large fortune which 
my parents left me.” 

“T heard the story of your misfor- 
tunes. I longed to see you once again. 
Accordingly I have returned to my old 
home principally for the purpose of 
meeting you.” 

Julia was surprised and agitated. 

“You are very good,” she murmured 

“flave you no warmer feeling than 
gratitude?” he eagerly asked, as he 
bent his face toward hers. 

Julia turned away, but he grasped her 
hand and detained her. _ 

“Listen to me,” he continued “Your 
words gave me great pain, but they also 
made a man of me. I vowed that I 
would rise in the world and show you 
that I was somebody. From that day! 
strove to succeed, and I am sare that I 
have accomplished more than | would 
have done had not the sting of your 


words urged me to renewed action 
when I felt weary and discouraged. 
To-day lam wealthy and honored. . 
owe my present advantages prin ipally 


to the incentive which you furnished.” 

“I am glad if my folly has resulted im 
some good, and I rejoice in your suc 
cess.” 

“Will you not share in tha 
to which you have so greatly ©? 
uted?” 

There was something so odd in the 
unexpected turn the conversation had 
taken that even sad-hearted Julia 
smiled faintly. Then, too, a j°yo™* 
hope began to take root in her heart 

“As you put the question,” she re 
plied, “I am unable to give youan abso 
luteiy unfavorable answer.” e 

“Make it entirely favorable at once, 
cried the impetuous suitor. 

“[ will. I cannot doubt that soe 
love me, even after all that has hap 
pened; and as for myself, I can now 
confess that you would have bee? my 
first choice had I not permitted = 
pride of station to harden my — 
against your youthful endeavors to 
my favor.” 

Theodore looked around. There ¥% 
no one in sight, and he ventured to kiss 
for the first time the only woman wbo™ 
he had ever loved. ~s 

At this moment the rattle of # ¥'» ; 
lasg made it evident that the boat ha 
crossed the river and was being chain 
to the dock. 

Mr. Hall and his future bride walked 
to the cabin door; he raised » larg 
umbrella, and arm in arm they left 
boat.—J. A. Bolles, in Boston Budget 
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Horse Department. 





“T he Orloff stallion on Krakus who trotted 

, mile lacking a few yards, in Russia, in 
2.20, is to remain in this country. The 
jotroduction of first-class individuals of 
this family will, we believe, be of lasting 
penelit to the country at large. 





he horse , Gordon Sina by Island Chief, 
ich came to Maine from the Provinces, 
and in his first race trotted in 2.2014, and 
sfterwards trialed in 2.1334, at Rigby, 
did not prove the winner may be looked 
d has been sold to Mass., parties 


for 00 
for $1 00), 

To-day we have a three-year-old equal- 
ing the record of Maud §., that stood 
seemingly invincible from 1885 to 1891. 


We have two four-year-old stallions not 


only beating, but beating ‘‘way off,’ an 


g-aged stallion record that stood un- 
equaled from 1884 until 1889; and, more 
significant still, we have to-day a dozen 
horses that have either beaten or equaled 
the time that only one had been able to 
tone! till twe o years ago. 

Althous gh the Barret sale of horses at 
guction was advertised for Novy.28th, rain 
or shine,. it was nevertheless postponed 
yntil Dec. 8—Friday of this week, by rea- 
gon of the storm, and gale presiding at the 
advertised hour. Parties looking for a 
good driver or brood mare should not 
neglect the opportunity here offered to 
secure choice stock at their own prices. 
Sale postive Dec. 8th, at Hart farm, 
Deering. No such chance will be offered 
in Maine this year as this. 


J. Hamlin once said in reference to 
preeding horses: “‘No man can afford to 
experiment at the present time. The 
ground has all been gone over and the 
wise breeder will avail himself of dem- 
eastrated facts.” If this was true five 
ago it is especially so to-day. 
Whether or not men will do this re- 
mains to be seen. Demonstrated facts 
all point to the breeding of colts in in- 
ereased numbers next year, the feeding 
of those already on the farm, the drop- 
ping out of the speed question and the 
training of the colts for the road, and 
especially the use of stallions next sea- 
son bred for highest excellence in road 
qualities. Demonstrated facts will, if 
followed, lead away from many prac- 
tices of to-day and something better. 


year 8 





“The American Hackney Horse So- 
ciety has offered a challege cup, value 
$500, to be competed for at the New York 
Horse Show by the first prize winners in 
the regular classes, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28. 
The competition will also be open to 
first-prize winners in the hackney clas- 
ses at any of the previous horse shows 
held under the auspices of the National 
Horse Show Association. The challege 
cup must be won by the same horse two 
years in succession before it becomes the 
property of the owner of the winner, and 
until itis so won the cup will be re- 
tained in the possession of the Hackney 
Society.”’—Ezchange. 

Might this example not be profitably 
followed by our agricultural societies 
and under the conditions make compe- 
tition brisk and the award one worth 
seeking diligently for. 


The original Justin “Morgan was an 
all-round sort of horse. He was a fast 
walker, but not much of a trotter as 
speed goes nowadays, and knew all the 
fancy saddle gaits of the time. He was 
also a good short-distance runner. Lind- 
sey, in his “History of the Morgan 
Horse,’ said of his ability asta sprinter: 
“Running horses short distances for 
mall stakes was very common in Ver- 
mont fifty years ago. Eighty rods was 
very generally the length of the course. 
Among the many races of this descrip- 
tion that he ran were two in 1796, at 
Brookfield, Vt., one with a horse called 
Sweeptakes from Long Island, and the 
other with a horse called Silvertail from 
St. Lawrence county, New York; both 
of these he beat with ease. Mr. Morgan, 
who then owned him, offered to give the 
owner of Silvertail two more chances to 
vin the stakes, which was $50, by walk- 
ing the horses for it, but the offer was 
declined.” 





Some who speak on the subject try to 
make a point by asserting that the horse 
that has been clipped is more liable to 
@tch cold than his brother who has not 
ben introduced to the clipper, says C. 
R Wood, V. S. This, however, is not 
‘errect, as in practice we find it is the 
melipped animal that almost invariably 
takes cold. According to the author 
thove quoted clipping and singing a 
horse renders him far less liable to catch 
told than leftin his natural state. There 
sno possible doubt but an animal’s 
health is slowly, certainly, surely under- 
nined by being permitted to wear thick, 
heavy hair, while at the same time he is 
tompelled to work so hard or so fast as 
% produce copious perspiration. The 
htter takes hours to dry, and frequently 
- ks out afresh, thus greatly debilitat- 

§ the animal and reducing his strength. 
“7 h good blanketing and protection 
fm exposure the clipping of heavy 


haired horses is a benefit rather than in- 
jury 





THE PROBLEM. 


Editor of the Farmer, (horse depart- 
*ent): Inan able and interesting edi- 
brial of a few weeks ago, I noticed the 
blowing: “A 2.40 horse stands no 
thance to- day on the track or road.” 
|. That a 2.40 horse has no place on 
© race course to-day -goes without 
Nestion, but are we to understand that 
‘horse that can trot in 2.40 has no place 
% the road, providing he possesses the 
Mher qui ulities desirable in the roadster? 
*. If so, what per cent. of the horses 
*Wned in Maine to-day come up to the 
ndard, and what is to be done with 
se that do not meet the requirements 
th: at standard? 

8. Does this mean that the horses we 
“se for driving purposes in the future 

ust be able to trot in better than 2.40 
Nithout training in order to meet the de- 
ands of the market? 

4 Can the average farmer afford to 

ble in the trotting horse business as 

is ¢ conducted to-day? 

°. Can he afford to put his colts in the 
nds of a competent trainer, which 

Pts more than the animal is worth, in 

Majority of cases, before he gets a 

ord of 2.30 or better? 

What per cent. of the Maine horses 
“thave entered the “charmed circle” 
is season have earned enough in their 
es this year to pay their expenses? 


7. Why is it, that while there are thou- 
sands of horses for sale in the State. of 
Maine, that the horse buyers who come 
here from other States in search of good 
gent’s drivers are unable to find what 
they want? Is it because there are no 
fast horses, either with or without 
records, in Maine, that are for sale at 
reasonable prices? Or is it because the 
trotters do not meet the demand of the 
fastidious buyer? Why is it that you 
can buy ten trotters to-day where you 
cannot find one first-class gent’s driver? 

8 When yearling and two-year-old 
colts—the get of our best trotting bred | 
stallions—cannot be sold for enough to 
pay the service fee of their respective 
sires, what inducement is there for us to 
breed that class of stock? 

You have kindly intimated the —_ 
of horses for which there is likely to 
a demand in the market in the future, 
Viz, trotters, driving horses and draft 
horses. 

For the ordinary farmer to engage ift | 
breeding and deve loping trotters, would, 
I think, be to invest in a scheme far | 
more detrimental to his financial inter- 
ests than investments in the ‘famous 
Louisiana lottery; his 
would be greater and his prizes fewer 
and far less valuable. It may also be a} 
debatable question whether we can suc- 
cessfully compete with 
brothers in producing the heavy draft 
horse. I think we cannot, and therefore 
our only chance is to produce -the high 
grade driving horse you have described, 
a horse with all the desirable qualities 
imaginable, in large quantities, that can 
draw two men in a buggy, ten miles an 
hour, and speed a mile in better than 
2.40." We formerly raised good colts 
from mares of Morgan, Messenger, Black 
Hawk, Witherell, Knox, Drew and Fear- 
naught descent, but disregarding the ad- 
vice often given in the Farmer, we have 
sold the best mares and filled their places 
with cold blooded, inferior ones, and 
from these mares have endeavored to 
raise trotters; we have drawn a few 
prizes, and their fame, and that of their 
breeder or owner, has been heralded 
abroad through the land; but we have 
our barns full of “trotters that ean’t 
trot’’—a lot of scrubs that nobody wants 
at any price, and which are worthless for 
any purpose known to civilized man. 

9. What shall we do with them, and 
where shall we get the stock for laying 
the foundation for the horse you have 
described? A. B. C 

But for the direct questions asked by 
our esteemed correspondent we should 
consider the points raised fully answered 
in the closing section of the above letter. 
Here isa breeder who for, eight years 
has been at work on the trotting horse 
problem, using one of the most popular 
blooded horses in the State, a horse of 
fine form, very stylish, a little under size, 
but closely allied t6 the most fashion- 
ble family in Maine, and because of that 
fact expected to throw prizes every 
time. 

At the time the experiment was begun 
the writer was consulted, and urged the 
necessity for leading not following the 
market any for growing nothing not in 
line with highest market demands, em- 
phasizing then the necessity for growing 
trotters with extra road qualities to in- 
sure profitable sales. 

Taking up the questions in their order 
the answers would be: 

1. We are to understand that a 2.40 
horse bred and educated for the track 
alone has no chance to-day, and for this 
reason. 

In fitting for races all thought of the 
walking gait or of road qualities, of style 
in the harness or of good disposition on 
the road, are placed behind the track 
work, which is an ambling gait for ex- 
ercise and fast work for development. 
Comfortin driving, symmetry of form, 
loftiness of carriage are non-essentials 
here. The 2.40 trotter possessing the 
qualities of a good road horse will sell 
for more asa driver than it ever can as 
a race horse. 

2. The prices being realized all over 
the State the full stalls and the desire to 
sell, furnish the best evidence of the per 
cent. falling below the standard, when 
considered in connection with the call 
for and price paid for fine road horses. 

What is to be done with the large 
number of failures is a serious question, 
because every year at least they are eat- 
ing themselves up. The only thing to 
do is to get rid of such at some price, 
and charge up to profit and loss. 

3. Horses to meet the demands of the 
market next year must have size, 15-3 to 
16 hands, a round knee action, be up- 
headed, have good form throughout, 
be courageous, fast walkers, and with a 
bold, free action in trotting. Such 
horses, capable of, and anzious to cover 
twelve miles.an hour, will sell at paying 
prices. If speed be indicated, in addi- 
tion, the value would materially increase, 
but first there must be the horse. 

4. No. The conditions governing 
speed are exacting, they require time, 
skill and appliances, and unless the in- 
dividual grasps all these intuitively he 
better let the problem alone. If he can 
solve the problem, then his time is worth 
more somewhere else than on the farm. 

5. No. Colts giving any promise of 
speed, and which would be taken bya 
competent, honest trainer, will sell un- 
developed and yield a profit. With this 
the farmer should be content, and leave | 
the rest, possible by development, to the | 
speed educator. The only rule to follow | 
in horse breeding is to sell when a fair 
offer is received. Holding means loss. 

6. Cannot answer, but we know of 
ners! which have not. Some have. 

. It is because the speed thought has 
over mastered all others, and speed de- | 
velopment been the only training, that | 
the standard of the road horse demand 
isnot met. For ten years nothing but 
trotters has been bred. 

8. Our correspondent answers himself 
in this query. The fact indicated will 
lead to a reduction in fees and a change 
in standard of quality. It will also lead 





men will remember that a stallion is 
only one-half in the breeding problem, 
unless he represents continuity of 
thought and purpose through successive 
generations, until prepotency of repro- 
ductive power is his. 

9. As before indicated, get rid of 
everything not wanted, not sound, not 
positive in its make up. Then go to 
work and breed for quality, for individ- 
uality. Don't discard the brood mares 
which in any measure fill the bill, but 
use them, and patronize only such 
horses as are individually, in size, color, 
form, substance, courage, walking and 
road qualities, what you desire your colts 
to be, and, above all, see to it that these 
stallions are true and fized representa- 





tives of these ideas, through successive 


contributions | 


to a study of the fitness of things, and | 


| nostrums, 


and systematic years of breeding. Don’t 
breed longer to accidental “horses, to rep- 
resentatives of a family where a single 
animal has been a phenomenal per- 
former, or where trotting pedigree is the 
only claim to merit. It is not how many 
times a horse traces to a noted producer, 
but how direct is the blood line, how 
thorough the work of breeding. There 
has not been a better time for engaging 
in breeding what is called for than to- 
day, but something is wanted besides 
| leap-frog methods. 


THE CLEVELAND BAY HORSE. 


The Cleveland Bay hc Bay horse is the Eng- 
|lish coach horse. Originally he came 
e| from the Cleveland district in northern 
England, where the breed has been care- 
| fully and scrupulously fostered for con- 
siderably over one hundred years. Bred 
, to produce the very best type of coach 
and general purpose horse, and adhering 
| strictly to the bay color, the Cleveland 
Bay horse has established a world-wide 
r| reputation for reproducing himself, and 
|}of producing the finest, most stylish, 
| and most easily matched coach teams of 
any coach breed. No other breed of 
coach horses makes any pretensions of 
| being able to breed horses all of one 
color from mares of any color. For at 
least 150 years the Cleveland Bay has 
been renowned as deep enough in breed- 
ing to insure transmission of his popular 
and solid bay color, his strong bone, 
hardiness of constitution and docility of 
temper. During that time a few far- 
sighted breeders never allowed the blood 
of the Cleveland Bay to mix with either 
the blood or cart horses of the district. 
On some of the farms where they had 
proven their value, the landlord provid- 
ed, in his long-term leases, that the 
favorite Cleveland mare and her progeny 
should be bred pure, and this has pre- 
served this noble breed of horses in all 
its renowned essentials. Such breeders 
now show with pride their records of 
breeding, of prizes won, and of profits for 
their favorite breed. About thirty years 
ago a few breeders thus owned mast of 
the mares that had been bred pure, 
when a sudden demand for horses with 
level heads, large bone and endurance 
drew attention to the breed again, and 
its faithful friends were rewarded by 
large prices for their horses. From that 
time to the present they have been most 
carefully bred, and their popularity has 
increased, until now the favorite horses 
in the stables of Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, and many others of the nobil- 
ity, are Cleveland Bays. In North- 
umberland they are known as the ‘‘Chap- 
man” horse, and in Yorkshire as ‘‘Cleve- 
land,’’ and finally as ‘Cleveland Bay,” 
from their rich uniform color, and the 
fact of being brought to their greatest 
perfection in the vale of Cleveland, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire; and 
from there, under that name, their fame 
spread over England, and finally to all 
parts of Europe, North and South Ameri- 
a, Australia and India. B. 











Poultry Department. 


A noticeable improvement in ent in the qual- 
ity of the poultry brought to the local 
markets this year is everywhere recog- 
nized, and fully commented on. No 
better proof of improved methods can 
anywhere be found than this, and with 
this goes better profits. One always at- 
tends the other. 





As a farmer unloaded forty plump 
turkeys on the counter at one of the 
best markets in Kennebec county, and 
received twenty-three cents per pound 
in return, he said to the writer, ‘‘I am in- 
debted to the Farmer for this. All last 
spring you urged me to go into the busi- 
ness on a larger scale, and my only re- 
gret is that I did not grow them by the 
hundred. Next year I will. 


Goose culture has never received much 
attention at the hands of Maine farmers, 
though admitted to be very profitable. 
Throughout the Provinces this fowl 
flourishes and the growers realize a 
handsome sum. Geese are great for- 
agers and need but little feeding after 
once started, until just before killing. 
This year, dealers have paid twenty-two 
cents in Maine markets, and still find 
the supply inadequate. 


It is a continual source of surprise that 
men stand waiting for something to do, 
struggle against adversity and eke out a 
bare living, when under their feet, at their 
own doors, there are ample opportuni- 
ties for gaining a home and insuring the 
comforts. There is no place where so 
much is assured at so small an outlay as 
in this poultry industry, and though the 
lesson has been emphasized over and 
over again, the force is lost because not 
heeded. 


With eggs at thirty cents a dozen win- 
ter egg production offers special attrac- 
| tions to the brainy farmer who ‘is look- 
|ing for some means of earning during 
| the long cold months before him. Shift 
| the flocks over from summer to winter 
| production. Let them loaf in June and 
July rather than December. The differ- 
ence between twelve and thirty cents a 
dozen gives a margin wide enough to 
| pay for considerable study and close 
application. 











While urging care in protecting from 
disease, care also is necessary not to pro- 
voke disease by fussy treatment. Hens 
producing twelve to fourteen dozen eggs 
|@ year cannot stand the neglect which 
| may be inflicted on those yielding seven 
or eight dozen. Protect from draughts, 
feed rationally and keep busy. Do this 
much and there will be little danger of 
disease even with heavy production. 
Over stimulation by the use of special 
egg foods and drugs will 
weaken the vitality and invite disease. 


A word of caution may be thrown out 
to those who are tempted to try some of 
the newer varieties. It does not pay to 
dabble much in breeds. Stick to the 
Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
and Leghorns. Remember that yellow 
legged fowl are better for our climate 
and conditions than any other; that 
small combs are to be preferred to large, 
and that crests are to be avoided. There 
is no question- about the value of the 


of Maine, having other duties, more will 
be realized by clinging to those named 
than by trying others. 





Just as surely as the poultry fanciers 
allow the yearly exhibitions to die out, 
just so surely will the breeding of pure 
bred stock lose its interest and the quali- 
ty fail. There is needed this constant 
incentive in order for improvement. 
Without it there is no special purpose, 
and one falls into the error of thinking 
that what is is well enough, while all the 
time through the letting go of active work 
the stock is depreciating. Let the year- 
ly poultry exhibitions be kept up, that 
the standard of utility may be advanced. 
Not to further the breeding of non-essen- 
tials, but essentials—size and production 
—should be the objective points, and 
because color of skin and leg and general 
form all have direct bearing they 
should receive special attention. Let us 
have the yearly poultry exhibitions. 


The number and quality of Kennebec 
turkeys marketed this year, will, we 
think, justify the claim that in this 
branch of breeding this county leads the 
State. The presence of so many choice, 
plump birds, home grown, and the 
absence of the Western “‘turk,”’ is a con- 
dition for which buyers and growers 
should be thankful. One lady in Mt. 
Vernon marketed 65, which weighed 
from seven to twelve pounds, and for 
which she received twenty-two cents per 
pound. Asthe average exceeded nine 
pounds, the gross receipts were $2.00 
per head. Allowing the cost of growing 
to be seven cents a pound, and the net 
profit would be $1.37 each. A better lot 
is not often seen, indicating good care 
and rapid growth. If one woman in 
Kennebec county can realize so much, 
why cannot five hundred or a thousand? 
The market is ready, and so long as 
quality is maintained the price will be 
satisfactory. Maine can discount Rhode 
Island in turkey growing, and win a 
name and a place in the great centres by 
going into the business on a business 
like basis. 


Already complaints are coming in. 
One correspondent says, ‘‘my hens are 
losing the use of thefr legs. What shall 
Ido? They have had the run of the 
farm and been fed the same as I fed my 
chickens which I dressed last week. 
What is the trouble?” 

The trouble is just what any rational 
man ought to expect. The hens have 
had all the corn meal mash and whole 
corn they could eat, because the chick- 
ens must be fatted and the result is they 
have become fat and diseased. Kill one 
and you will find the liver enlarged, 
while all throvgh the intestines a mass 
of fat. The fatting of the chicks has cost 
far more than their market value simply 
because instead of fattening them you 
have fattened the whole flock. Take 
away all corn and corn meal. Feed only 
on oats, and chop apples or a few onions 
and chop and cook clover hay. Feed 
sparingly and provoke exercise by scat- 
tering the grain where it must be sought 
after diligently. The best liniment to 
use is common sense in feeding. Ninety 
nine per cent. of all the ills which afflict 
the poultry house are to, be charged direct- 
ly to abuse in feeding through wasteful 
extravagance. Next year keep the cock- 
erels by themselves from the time they 
are six weeks old and feed the hens on 
plainer, simpler, healthier diet. 


UTILIZING BULKY REFUSE. 


A large amount of valuable material 
may be utilized if cooked. Pea pods, 
string beans, apples, squashes, and many 
other articles, if placed in a pot and 
boiled until done, will furnish a quantity 
of food that is really more serviceable 
than too much grain. Ducks and geese 
may be kept at but little expense by 
such mode of feeding, while turkeys and 
chickens will appreciate the change at 
once. Turnips and carrots, if cooked 
and fed to all kinds of fowls, will furn- 
ish a cheap and nutritious diet, promo- 
ting the health and preventing too much 
fat. In feeding such materiai no grain 
is necessary except at night, when whole 
corn, wheat and oats should be given. 
One of the most valuable foods is cooked 
potatoes and sour milk. If this is fed, 
being first thickened with ground oats, 
it will cause the hens to lay more eggs 
than when an exclusive grain diet is 
given. Fowls should have plenty of 
bulky food if they are to be made profit- 
able.—Poultry Keeper. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 

aoe or constitutional disease, and in order 

re it you must take internal remedies. 

Hail’s Catach Cure is taken internally, and 
acts direct on the blood and mucous svr- 
faces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 

t physicians in this country for years, and 
isa regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results = curing Catarrh. Send 
for potimoniaiey 

Je a NEY'S & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 
Sold X, aa price 7c. 








Chinese women dress their hair once 
amonth. They sleep with their heads 
in boxes. 





Positive economy, peculiar merit and 
wonderful medicinal power are all com- 
bined in Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
Hood’s cures. 


The yearly average number of deaths 
of reported centenarians in England is 
about sixty. 





Thousands of lives are saved annually 
by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
In the treatment of croup and whooping 
cough the Pectoral has a most marvelous 
effect. It allays inflammation, frees the 
obstructed air passages, and controls the 
desire to cough. 





Will positively cure sick headache and 
prevent its return. Carter’s Little Liver 


Pills. This is no talk, but truth. One 
pilla dose. See advertisement. Small 
pill. Small dose. Small price. 





Ducats were originally Duke’s money 
first made in the Duchy of Apulia in 
1140. 





When the hair has fallen out, leaving 
the head bald, if the scalp is not shiny, 
there is a chance of regaining the hair by 
using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


The total value of exhibits at the 
World’s Fair in bond was $14,500,000. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth 

for children ete ing 8 on ats the mee 
softens the 
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Mrz. Bens. KIRKPATRIOCKE. 
broken down man, the cause 
Dizziness, and Rheumatism. 





Fill two, clear 
water. Ino 
cester, 
salt in the other, 
them stand a few minutes. 

Result: 


Whiton & Co., 
New York. 103 & 


**For twelve years I have 


Worcester 


Salt 


A Test: 


glass tumblers half full of 
e put two tablespoonfuls of Wor- 
and the same quantity of any other 
Stir them well and let 


You will always use Worcester, 





A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


For twelve years a suf- 
fering wreck, CURED at 
last by a wonderful 
remedy. 


BENJAMIN KIRKPATRICK, 61 Camden 


Street, says: — 

been a 

being Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Doctors had given me up, 


RED SEAL SARSAPARILLA 


= from the first helped me, and I have gained 25 
appetite is good. 
am to-day a well man. 
= medicines without slightest relief, except from your 


pounds in weight; 
B= years old, I 


wonderful medicine.’’ 
Cc 
= 
-s 
o 
mn 


Red Seal Remedy 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Although 74 
T tried many 


It Always Cures, 


Co., Rockland, Me. = 





Dr. 


out of 


ralgic 





instant relief for all aches and pains. 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
Can be 


order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 


nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 


pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 


Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 
more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
ternally; 
$2.00. 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


19 West St. « - 


indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
If your druggist does not have them, they 


Address, 


Boston, | Mass. 








that farms 


wor-out FARMS 


without this 


require so much fertilizing 


Won't Produce a Profit. 


and gardens 


The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 


expense. The near markets, genera! heaithfulness 


of yo and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


Farms the best In the world. 
low rate of interest. 


gan 
time; 


Poultry Supplies---Special Offer. 
FOR $1.00 


WE WILL SEND 
30 Ibs. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, 
10 “ BEEF SCRAPS, 


5“ BOWKER’S ANIMAL MEAL, 
5 “ POULTRY BONE, 
1“ SUNFLOWER, 
1 pkg. PROLIFIC POULTRY FOOD, 
1 EGG RECORD. 
—ADDRESS 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 4t3 








WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonful of 


GOMBAULT’S GAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual resultsthan a whole bottle 
of any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
it is therefore the cheapest (as well as safest and 
best) external applicant known for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Bronze Turkeys, 


Raised on the hills of Vermont, 


where originate the best breeding 
stock. After thirty years of ex- 
a perience, I have this year the finest 


lever paises. Send for circular. 
2t4 J. F. EMEN WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 
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In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
04 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 104-page Ills. C aaeceuue. 
Prairie State Eneubator C 0., » Homer City, 














THE IMPROVED VI CT R 
a 0 
ple =| INCUBATOR 


4 Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable. 
ee heapest first-class Hatcher 

the market. Circulars free. 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill. 


; INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only 5, Best and cheapest for 
raising chicks; 40 first premiums; 3,000 
testimonials ; 5 for catalogue. 


G. S. SINGER, Box 561, Cardington, 0. 
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KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


ty consti scent da Fo other bind bbe it, 
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tn. CR OyDER 


Ifyou AKE itsend to us, Ask first, 


pe tT Rat Jeri. pes, & 


Write to me 
0. M. BAPN 


and I will tell you how to get the best farms on long 
Mich. 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Eff in Effect Nov. 20, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Spark & leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., 20 A. .M., (night); leave Bath 7.16, 
10.55 ss “M., 1.20 P. M. and’ t1 $00 Midnight; 
leav siadiben beemte 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 1.25 and +11.30P.M.; 
leave Gardiner 9.15 A. M., 3.! 20 P. M., t1.25 A: 
M., leave Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.42 P. M., 11.50 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan 8.; 35 A. M.. and 1.40 
P. M.: leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
7 15 (mixed) 10,20 A. M., t4.30 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 17.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. De sert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. LS 
1.45 anc 


(ES. Land ‘Commissioner, Lansing, 


7.00 P.M.: 
7.10 P.M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
- ening trains leaye Portland at 5.10 

for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 

1¢ mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 

Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft - Reo and night trains run 
every night between ston and Bangor, 
ass at Brunswick for Lew iston, 
Bath and Rockland, and by waiting at 
qpaciien points, for Skowhegan excepting 

onday mornings, and for fast, Dexter 
and Bucksport, , Crcepting Sunday en 

FOR PORT BOS N, and WAY 
STATIONS: cena) St. John 10.40 P. M., 
urday night at 8.30 P. M.; 


for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., 


Sat- 
leave Houlton 


11.30 A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; leave Vanceboro’ t2.15 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. 
M., 2.45 P.M.: ere Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 

2.00 and 4.50 P. M.; leave Bucksport 5.45, 9.50 
A.M., 4.50 leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 
12.46, 18.00 P. M:; epre Dow er pad Foxcroft 
(via Dexte ter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.M.; leave Bel- 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 and 3.55 -M.; leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P.M. ; leave Water- 


ville (via Powe 9.25 A. Ty 2.365 P.M., (via 
Augusta) 19.25 A 8 P.M.; leave 
A sta, 6.30, 110. Te 3.10, "tL. 00 
P. , leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M. 
a3 Midni ci] Sundays at 10.55 A.M.; leave 

runswick 7 40, 11.20, t11.30 A.M., 4.30, 
; leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 


; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6. 50, 
10404 M, ti1.30 P. M. 


The mid-day expréss trains ran daily, Sun- 
days —" each way between Boston, Ban 

or and St. John, connecting for and from 

#wiston, Bath and Rockland. 

“The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains ran between Au- 
at and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
etween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time <f which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
be public places, or Time Table Folder will 
| be cheerfully furnished on a eppuention to the 
Goperel Passenger Agent 


aily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Bootugy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r. 
Gen’l Pass. « Ticket Ag’t. 
Nov. 7, 1893 

















| Hope” 
| And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of posms, suitable for a gift 
Contains many RARE GEMS. 


Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000, 


Pe STEES—Wm. 8S. er, Artemas ‘Ticomb: 
J.H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall 

Deposits received and placed on interest t 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law f from all taxes, 
confidential. 

orded to Executo 

tors, 


ians, . Marri 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


bungonStay-00" 


zB. Ww. White 


and accounts are strict 
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house, 
Attorney at ee Broker and Dealer in Ea Real 
Estate. Water St., Augusta, Me. 


See Se + + 
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FINE 


0B PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


aine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


~THEIR - 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They ‘are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 


but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 








AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Blook, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Has no equal for the prompt relief 
and speedy cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Preacher’s Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, and other 
derangements of the throat and 
lungs. The best-known cough-cure 
in the world, it is recommended by 
eminent physicians, and is the favor 
ite preparation with singers, actors 
preachers, and teachers. It soothe: 
the inflamed membrane, loosens th 

phlegm, stops coughing, and induce: 


~~ AYER’S 
Cherry Pectora 


taken for consumption, in its earl: 
stages, checks further progress o 
the disease, and even in the late 
stages, it eases the distressing 
cough and promotes refreshing 
sleep. It is agreeable to the taste, 
needs but small doses, and does not 
interfere with digestion or any o! 
the regular organic functions. Asai: 
emergency medicine, every house- 
hold should be provided with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“‘Having used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in my family for many years, I 
van confidently recommend it for al! 
the complaints it is claimed to cure. 
Its sale is increasing yearly with me, 
and my customers think this prepa- 
ration has no equal as a cough-cure.”’ 
—S. W. Parent, Queensbury, N. B. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Bes pape by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


Prompttoact,suretocure 








CARTERS 


ITTLE 
VER 


i 
PILLS. 








CURE 


8ick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

ness, Nausea. Drowsiness. Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Cartrer’s Litrte Liver Pits 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they also correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stitulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this Le Cy | complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
those who once try them will find 

these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
A as Led vaio to do without them. 


_ACHE 


ts the bane of so many Eves tives Cnt have to where 
we make our great boast Our pills cure it 
while others = a0 not. 

Carter's Lirtie Liver Pitts are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 


all who use them. In - 4 at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


Arnal FL Small Dose, Small Price 


















all tattered and torn, 


Which was bought last Win- 
ter; you see how its worn. 


It was sold by a man with 
&@ smooth, easy way, 
Who said “That’s as good 
as any e/a,” 
There is a lesson in this for 
iM every man who wants a new 
} horse blanket—bright men 
profit by the experience of 
others. If you don’t care 
how long a blanket wears, 









=— II or how it looks, the ‘‘just as 
—— 4) good” kind will probably 
&>—j] suit you, But if you want 
ZF a blanket that will last for 





years, and always be a 
credit to youand yourhorse, 
you can only be suited with 
a genuine 

S/a. This 

mark is 

on every 

blanket. 

It is an 

absolute 

guaran- 

tee of value. 

Sold everywhere, Made only by 
WM. AYRES & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 
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tems of General Aews. 











An earthquake shock was felt at River 


Moisie, Quebec, at 5 A. M. Friday. 


The Haymarket theatre, on West 
Madison street, Chicago, was gutted by 


fire, Friday. 


The people of New Hampshire are to 
place the statues of General John Stark 
and Daniel Webster in the statuary hall 


of the Capitol at Washington. 


Captain Frank Hinkey of the Yale 
eleven is recovering from the injury 
which temporaril My isabled him in the 

1 


Princeton foot-ball game, Thursday. 


The President has appointed John R. 
Proctor of Kentucky, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, place of George D. Johnston, 


removed. 


At the foot-ball game in Manhattan 
ving day, the 
y Princeton’s 


field, New York, Thank 
Yale boys were beaten 
eleven, 6 to 0. 


Eccentric Richard Webber died at 
Masontown, Pa., recently. One of his 
uliarities was to keep his two old 


ie in the house with himself. 


Sunday night, five hundred homeless 
and shelterless Rw. were allowed to 
sleep in City Hall, Chicago. All the po- 
lice stations were full. 

The President on Thursday appointed 
Col. E. 8. Otis of the 20th infantry to be 
brigadier-general of the United States 
army, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Gen. Carlin. 

The debt statement made the first day 
of the month, shows a net treasury bal- 
ance in round figures to be $95,000,000, 
a decrease during the month of Novem- 
ber of $7,200,000, 

The wife of Michw] Hennessey, of New 
Milford, Conn., who was held in the fire- 
place by her husband ten days ago, and 
terribly burned, died Monday morning. 
Hennessey will be held on a charge of 
murder. 

A cold wave swept over St. Paul, and 
the most of Minnesota on Thursday. 
The register in St. Paul at daylight was 
all the way from 20 to 26 degrees below 
zero, according to exposure, and other 
points in the State the thermometers 
showed from 32 to 38 degrees below. At 
Manitoba it was 24 degrees below. 

Governor Peck of Wisconsin has sent 
the following telegram to W. J. Shum- 
way, chairman of the relief committee at 
Hurley: “It is rumored here that star- 
ving miners at Ironwood, Mich., are eat- 
ing dogs. Have Dr. McLeod investigate, 
and if reports are true lend them 100 bar- 
rels of flour and some meat until relief 
arrives from Michigan for them.” 

Professor John Tyndall, the great 
scientist, died on Monday at his house 
in Haslemere, County Surrey, Eng. He 
has long been ailing, and recently his 
vitality has decreased steadily. His 
death was hastened by a severe cold. 
He was 73 years old. It is stated that 
his death was caused by an overdose of 
chloral. 

An old-fashioned New England 
Thanksgiving dinner was enjoyed by 
Americans in Berlin, Germany, Thurs- 
day evening, in the large hall of the 
Kaiserhof. The room was magnificent- 
ly decorated, and all present appeared to 
be supremely happy. The hall was bril- 
liantly illuminated. About 230 Ameri- 
cans sat down to the dinner. 

It is now shown that Kristian Kort- 
gaard, president of the State bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was responsible for 
the downfall of the State Bank and 
American Exchange Bank of that place, 
and that neither concern will pay over 


.| five cents on a dollar. The wreck is 


really worse that that of the Northwes- 
tern Guaranty Loan Co. 

Another football accident culminated 
in death, Wednesday. The victim was 


John White, who was injured in a game 
at Farmington, Conn., on Nov. 18th. 
White had the ball, and fell underneath 


the men who were trying to get it away 
from him, and his head was jammed 


down so severely that an injury to the 
spine‘resulted, 


Hon. Robert B. F. Pierce of Indianap- 


olis, Ind., ex-Congressman, a capitalist 
of considerable prominence and one of 
the best known men in Indianapolis, is 
among the indicted wreckers of the 


Indianapolis National Bank. Pierce was 


a Director in the bank, and the chief 
charge against him in the indictment is 
signing under oath false statements of 
the bank’s condition. 


Judge Horton was appointed a receiver 
for the Chicago Trust and Savings Bank 
at Chicago, Tuesday. His appointment 
was the result of proceedings in chan- 


cery against Daniel H. Tolman, Presi- 
dent of the institution. At a meeting 


of the bank Directors, Tuesday, reso- 
lutions were adopted charging Tolman 
with mismanagement and misappropri- 
ating large sums of money belonging to 
the bank. It is alleged that Tolman se- 
cured $500,000 of the bank’s money, and 
it is doubtful if the stockholders will re- 


ceive anything when the business is 
settied. 


Dispatches from Rio Janerio confirm 
the statement that the insurgent Admiral 
Mello has succeeded in forcing a passage 
past the forts guarding the entrance of 
the Bay of Rio Janerio and his flagship 
the Aquidaban, is now on the high seas. 
It is believed the Aquidaban sustained 
considerable damage. The government 
forces, particularly the troops manning 
the water battery, suffered severely 
from the effects of the rapid fire guns 


on board the warship. Considerable 
damage is said to have been done to the 
forts by the big guns of the Aquidaban. 


After the Aquidaban was out of range 


she stood away south. 


A dispatch from Meshed says that the 


town of Kuchan in northern Persia (a 
brief story of the destruction by earth- 
quake has been told) is a heap of ruins. 


Not a house is standing in the place. 
The recovery of the bodies of those who 


perished in the disaster is proceeding. 
The odor from the putrefying remains is 
horrible. The dispatch adds that the 
shocks were preceded by loud reports in 
the hills west of the town. The shocks 
continued in the place where the town 
stood and the vicinity. Investigation 
shows that the villages in the neighbor- 
ing country have suffered little damage 
from the shocks. Communication is 
suspended. A project to build a new 
town on a site eastward of the old site is 
being discussed. 


A dispatch from Rome says the Credit 
Mobilier of that city has suspended pay- 
ment. The news of the suspension 
created a deep impression, owing to the 
various branches the concern had in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, all the depositors in 
which will suffer severely. The failure 
is attributed to the fallin the rentes. It 
is believed the Credit Mobilier has late- 
ly engaged in syndicate operations on 
the Bourse, with the object of raising 
its falling credit. Rumors regarding the 
instability of the concern have been cur- 
rent for some time. The withdrawal of 
deposits and accounts began November 
Ist, and $6,250,000 have been paid out 
since then. Asa result of the failure, 
several stock exchanges have gone into 
liquidation. 


About 4 o’clock Saturday morning, 
two freight trains collided on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad in the heart of the town 
of White Haven, Pa. Fire followed, | * 
burning the cars. The momentum of 
the train drove the cars on top of each 
other, which, a moment later, fell a mass 
of broken timbers. Flames immediately 
burst from the wreck. A heavy wind 
was blowing and it was not long before 
the entire mass was enveloped in fire. 
Citizens hurried to the scene in hundreds 
and the wildest excitement prevailed. 
The fire had already communicated to 
the Runuke Hotel which stood near by. 
The wreck was deserted for that time 
and all energies were directed to save 
the hotel guests. This was accomplished 
Three men were burned in the wreck of 
the cars. Loss by fire, $200,000. 


Judge Winters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Saturday morning handed down his de- 
cision in the Iron Hall case. He con- 
tinues the receivership. He orders the 
receiver to close up the affairs of the 
order and distribute its assets among 
the members. In brief ‘the decision 
wipes the order of Iron Hall out of ex- 
istence. A new trial was asked for but 
it was overruled, and the exceptions 
taken. The decree entered is volumin- 
ous, the chief point being that all the 
65,000 members who have revolted 
— the receivership, in the State or 

sewhere, shall not share in the final 
distribution of assets unless the funds in 
their possession are promptly turned 
over to the receiver. Those branches 





During the biting and ‘severe cold of 





that have already distributed funds are 
shut out as Cenbiieiartes, 


The Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 








(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 
Live Stock Yarps, Dec. 5, 1593. 
AT BRIGHTON. 
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Tax hacwinine oF LIVE STock aT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 1,891; sheep, 6,107; hogs, 

34,455; calves, 781; horses, 337. 

MAINE Stock AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 101; sheep, 40; calves, 70; 
horses, 137. 

CATTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The complement of cattle started from 
Boston during the past week was 1,275 
head. Market improved Ye. per Ib. 
with sales at 1144@113jc. per pound, 
dressed weight. 

How WE Founp THE MARKET. 

The business in beef cattle was rather 
more profitable than we have noticed it 
for several weeks. Butchers were more 
ready to buy, although they did not 
want to pay an advance. Some lots 
might have sold at 1¢c. better figures. 
The easier market does not warrant 
large arrivals next week. 

The sheep market rules firm as quoted 
a week ago. With light supply sales 
are more readily made. Old sheep at 
144@3c., and lambs at 3@4!éc., as to 
quality. 

The market for veal calves is in good 
shape. Sales are quickly made, and 
prices very firm at 244@6!oc. per It . 

Not any change in the hog market. 
The supply quite heavy from “the W est, 
that cost laid down here at 5'4@6c. per 
lb. live weight, with country hogs at 
634c. dressed weight. 

Not so much doing in milch cows, and 
the arrivals lighter. Sales at $20@$65 
per head. 

Horse Market—Still a dull trade, and 
horses are selling very low, mostly sell- 
ing from $100@$160. Good draft horses 
are scarce, and very nice heavy draft at 
$150@$250. 

Live penny selling in mixed lots at 
8@10e. per lb. 

SALEs OF MAINE STOCK. 

O. W. Rolfe sold 2 cattle live weight 
3880 lbs., at 3%c., live weight; 1 pair 
working’ oxen live weight 2600 lbs., at 
$75; 8 steers live weight 1300 lbs., at 
4\éc., live weight; 2 springers at $35 per 
head. W. W. Hall & Son sold 8 very 
choice cattle at 514c., live weight; also 
8 cattle at 446c.; 17 calves of 1830 Ibs., 
at 534¢.; 5 milch cows of ordinary grade 
at near $35 each. The Libby Co., sold 4 
oxen average live weight 1700 lbs., at 
4%c., live Ag a veal calves of 120 ivs., 
atS Ise, . Thompson sold 2 cattle 
of 3000 tbs. at ‘41ge., live weight. Sheep 
and calves ‘were weighed off to F. W. 
Dyer & Co., to kill. 

REMARKS. 

Good likely beef cattle excepting such 
as come from the West are not pon od 
ly plenty, and sich as do arrive bring 
fair prices. The tone of the market for 


CASTORIA 





for Infants and Children. 





Castoria cures Colic, 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 

I recommend it as superior to any prescription 

knowntome.” UH. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“The use of ‘Castoria* is so universal and 
as morte ae + onan seems a work 
of to endorse it. Few arethe 

Castoria 





Sour Stomach, Diarrhaea, Ernctati 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


ion, 
without injurious medication, 





“For several years I have recommended 
el Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
as it has invariably produced beneficial! 
results,” 
Epwin F. Parpesg, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Tex Centaur Company, 77 Murray Staeet, New Yor. 


| Camden ; 





2514@27c.; western 22@25c.; held, 19@ 
21c.; limed 20@2I1c. 

The storm made a rather quiet de- 
mand for Irish potatoes, with the market 
unchanged. Sweet potatoes are very 
firm, with prices up. Houlton and 
Aroostook hebrons, 65@70; Houlton and 
Aroostook rose, 63@65c.; New York 
stars and burbanks, 55@60c.; Dakota 
reds, 55@58c.; chenangoes, 55@58&c.; 
Virginia cloth heads, extras, $2.50: 
double heads, $3.25. 

Beans have been rather slow of sale 
and prices are more or less in buyers’ 
favor. For the best mediums in large 
lots $1 75@$1 80 per bushel is a top sell- 
ing rate, and marrow pea rule at $1 70@ 
$1 75. Choice yellow eyes are down to 
$2 10@$2 15 per bushel. 

The full supply of poultry keeps up, 
and prices are easy; Northern and East- 
ern turkeys, 12@14c; Western, 10@12c; 
chickens, 13@14c; fancy, 16@17; Western 
chickens, 10@13c; fowls, 8@13c;_ live 
fowls, 10c; chickens, 9@12c. 

Apples hold firm, but trade is very 
quiet; No. 1 Baldwins, $2 75@3 25; fair 
to good, $2@2.50; No. 1 Greenings, 
$2 75@3 25; fair to good, $2@250; Grav- 
ensteins, $3@3 75; GinSs, $3@3 50. 

Hay does not change in values, with 
the market quiet. Bran is firm, with 
sack spring quoted at $17 25, to arrive; 


sack winter, $18@18 50; sack spring 


middlings, $17 75@19, and sack winter, 


$19 50@20. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 6 
ApPpLEs—Eating, $3.50@$3 75 per bbl. ; 


common, $1 75@$2 50 per bbl; evaporat- 
ed 9@10c. per lb. 


BuTTER—20@2Ic. for choice family; 


creamery, 28(@2'c. 


a... ANS—Pea, $1 — 200; Yellow Eyes, 





“Cc iEESE—M. 1ine ond Vermont Factory, 
124,@13'éc; N. Y. Factory, 12'44@13 's« 


FLov n—Superfine, $2 80@$3 10; ee. | 1 








cattle could be marvelously improved, 
and when that happy season shall arrive | > 
there must be less Western dressed beef 
brought into market. A full market of 
beef, whether fresh killed or such as 


7 X and XX, $3 15@3 25; Roller Michigan, | 


3 75@4 00; St. Leuis Winter Patents, 


$4 00@4 45. 


Fisn—Cod Shore, $5 25(@5 50: Sealed 


herring per box, 14@19¢ ; Mackerel, 


comes from a distance, does have a ten-| Shore, extra, $17 00@18 C0, 


dency to fix prices at low rates; then too 
the city is full of dressed poultry from 
all sources and prices have been very rea- 
sonable for Thanksgiving week. Good 
turkeys have been retailing in Boston at 
14@18e. per lb. It can be said that veal 
calves are in good demand, and veal is 
always short by the last of the week. 
Farmers must increase the veal calf 
business; but they must be of good 
quality to produce lucrative prices i, Say 
from 5@6'4c. per lb.; also Maine sarm- 
ers must remember to raise a good quan- 
tity of hogs for the next year’s sale. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON Last Wep- 

NESDAY. 

Not as much trade going on as usual, 
it being the day before Thanksgiving. 
Good cows are still selling at fair prices, 
and the quality of some of the offerings 
was especially nice. The Libby Co., 
sold 3 extra milch cows at $40 each; 1 
choice cow at $50; 2 store cows at, $15 
each. F. L. Libby sold 200 lambs, aver- 
age 60 Ibs., at 4c. per lb. R. Connors 
sold 2 extra grade milch cows at $42.50 
each. J. G. Littlefield sold 1 milker at 
$35; 2 springers at $28 each. McIntire 
& Howe sold 4 steers average 1100 Ibs., 
at 3c. lb., live weight; 6 springers at $32 
each; 1 heifer $20; 1 milch cow $40; 2 
yearling bulls at $15 each. P. F. Litch- 
field sold 2 milch cows at $45 each; 2 
choice cows $55 each. J.S. Henry sold 
3 choice cows at $55 each; and the bal- 
ance some 25 head, at $30@$60. Remick 
& Cheney sold 6 milch cows frdm $45@ 
$55. 

Working Oxen—A few on sale, but a 
light call. J. D. Hosmer sold 1 pair, 
girthing 7ft., live weight 3100 Ibs., at 


$70. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


. 


Bostcn, December 5, 1893. 

There is rather more business in flour, 
with considerable sales of Minnesota 
patents at $410, and with some of the 
highest grades being sold at about full 
quotations: Fine and supers, $2 75@ 
$3 25: extra and seconds, $2 60@$3 00; 
Minnesota bakers’, clear and straight, 
$2 75 @$3 90; winter, clear and straight, 
$3 25@83 75; winter patents, $3 60@ 
$4 25; spring patents, $3 90©)$4 60. 

Corn is easy. Country high mixed, 
to arrive, is quoted at 47',c. with No. 3 
yellow at 48c. There is very little old 
No. 2 yellow offering, though there was 
a sale from track yesterday at 48'¢c. 
The spot market is quoted at: No. 2 
yellow, 49@491¢; steamer yellow, 48'!,@ 
pos steamer mixed, 48c; new yellow, 

\.@48e. ; high mixed, 43 @47'sc. 

‘Oats are quiet and ‘steady. “Oats, to 
arrive, are quoted at 381¢c. for ordinary 
clipped, and up to 39 hoc. for fancy 
heavy. The spot market is at: C lipped, 
38l¢c.; fancy, 39@40c.; No. 2 white, 
37446@38lgc.; No. 3 white, | 3644c 


Butter has an upward tendency. 
Current prices yesterday were firmer 
than last week, but few dealers were 
ready to quote an advance. ‘or strictly 
fine fresh creamery, 2744@28c. was the 
rate, no matter where the butter was 
made, A good deal of late-made stock 
is offered at 26@27c. All the fine 
creamery to come forward will take 
care of itself. Summer creamery held 
in cold storage here is firm at 25@26c. 
Vermont dairy butter takes a wide 
range, as to quality. A fine selected lot 
will cou:mand Sapme.. but for the 
regular run 22@24c full rate, and 
some go lower. Under!» grades from 17 
ames are in fair supply, and rather 

ow of sale. 

The full quotations fur cheese are 114¢ 

1134 cents for finest Vermont and New 

ork, in large sizes, and 12 cents in 
twins, but few buyers are md 118, to pay 
over 1144 cents for large, and 1134 cents 
forgsmall sizes. 

are very quiet, by reason of the 
storm. But it is expected that the cold, 
stormy weather will shut off receipts, 
and may bring a stronger market. East- 
ern fancy, fresh, 30@33c.; eastern fresh, 








27@28e. ; provincial, 22@25c.; Michigan, 





Gratn—Corn, bag lots, 54c; oats} 
42@43c; cotton seed, car lots» $2 6 00@ | 
27 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $27 00@ 
28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 0 @ | 


18 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $18 


19 00: middlings, car lots, $2 20 00@: @21 50; |, Howard of Waldoboro accidentally 
| brought the axe down on his left thumb, 
| making a bad and painful wound over 
A mitten on the hand 
, and a dull axe were all that saved the 


middlings, bag. lots, $21 00@23 00. 


Larp—rer tierce, 744@94c per lb.; 
per tub, 744@9%%e; pail, 74¢@11\. 

PoTATOES—70@i5c per bu. 

PrRovwsIONS— Fowl, 12@13c.; chickens, | 
14@l15c. ; turkeys, 12@17e; eggs, 28@30c. ; 


extra beef, $9: 50@9 7 75; pork backs, 18 5¢ 
$19 00; clear, 1950@20 00; hams, 10@ 


10%c; covered, 11@11'¢. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CuicaGo, Dec. 5, 1893. 
The cattle market—Receipts, 7,000; 





shipments,—; weak; common to ex- 
tra steers $3 40@$6 25; stockers and 
feeders at $2 25@$3 85; cows and bulls 
$1 25@$3 40; calves, $2 25@$86 00. 


Hogs—Receipts, 24,000; shipments,—; 


matket weak; heavy at $5 00@$5 50; 
common to choice mixed at $5 05@$5 50; 
choice assorted, $5 45@35 50; light, 
$5 15@85 45; pigs at $4 40@$5 35. 


Sheep—Receipts, 12,000; shipments— ; 


market weak; poor to choice at $1 00@ 
$3 40; lambs, $2 75@$4 60. 





NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New York, Dec. 5. 


New 4’s reg., 113 


New 4's coun., 114 
United States 2's reg., 95 
Central Pacific 1sts, 10434 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 112 
Erie 2ds, 7514 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 92 
Oregan Nay. ists, 103 
Kansas Pacific Ists, 104 





gTHe KIND 





tALE REEVE AND| oh 


~~--GURED! 


DANA SABSAPARILLA Co. : 
EN > yy to 





| the large joint. 


full clip. 
close the wound. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 6. 
APPLES.~ New, $2.00@$3.00 per bbl. 


BEANS—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; Yel- 


low Eyes $2 25. 


ButrErR—Ball butter 20 to 25e! 


Creamery 28c. 


CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 


10@12c. 
Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per ewt. 
Eees—Fresh, 26c per dozen. 


ee Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 


$4 50@85 0 

cate a orn te; oats 48c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Way— Loose $15(@17: pressed . (729. 


STKLAW—$7 75@$8.00 
HIpES AND SkKiNs—Oow hides, 3e 


dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 446c; bulls 


and stags, 2'¢c. 


LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 


cask; cement $1 75. 
Larp—Tierce 12c; in tins lle. 
MEAL—Corn 60c; rye 90@$1 00. 
SHortTs—$1 20@1 2 5 per hundred. 


Provisions—Clear salt pork 12@14c. 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 14@14\4c; fowls, 
10@12c¢; chickens, 12@15c; turkeys 17 to 
20c. spring lamb, 6@8c; veals, 7@8c; 


round hog, 71s. 


PRODUCE— Potatoes, 50@60ce _—siperr 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 50c per 


bushel; squash, $1 00 per hundred. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wi EDNESDAY, Dee. 6. 


ApPpLEsS—Choice strung, 5@6c per 


lb.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 


Breans—Yellow eyes, $2 15@$2 25 per 


bush.; hand picked pea, $2 50(@$2 75. 


Bu Tren— Best, 23@206c per lb.; fair to | 


good, 21@2: 
Eaes—: 26@ 27 per doz. 


C BEESE- ~Best factory, per lb., (new) | 
12@ 13c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 12@ 


ic. 
Provisions—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 


|8e. Chickens, 15@20c. ‘Turkeys, none 
| in the market. 
GRAIN—Oats, prime country, new, 40c. 


Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 
Corn—60c; meal, 56c. 
PoTATOES—40@45c per bu. 





ACCIDENTS. 


While splitting wood last week Albert 


thumb. 


Quite a serious accident happened the 
| other morning to Archie, youngest son 
of Mr. Frank Russell of New Sharon. 
As he was standing in the back ofa farm 
wagon the horse started suddenly throw- 
ing the little boy out backward, striking 
the back of his head on the frozen 
ground; he remained in an unconscious 
state for several hours, but at last ac- 


counts he was getting better. 


Geo. Brown, employed in Henry Sin- 
cock’s saw mill in Houlton, was acciden- 
tly killed last week. He was attempting 


to shift a belt in rapid motion, with ; 


short iron bar, which in coming in con- 
tact with the belt was thrown out of bis 
|hand with great force, striking Mr. 
Brown on the head fracturing his skull 
and killing him instantly. He was 31 
years of age and leaves a wife and sev- 
eral children. 

Thursday morning Agnes Morgan, of 
Ellsworth while going from the house fell 
on the walk leading from the house to the 
street, seriously injuring her left wrist, 
making what is known as a silver fork 


break. 


A young son of Lorenzo Wilbur of 
Otis dropped his gun while returning 
from a hunt. The weapon was dis- 
charged, the shot lacerating one foot so 


badly that two toes had to be amputated. 


G. C. Pitcher of East Jefferson met 
with a severe accident last week. While 
felling a tree his axe caught ina limb, 
which resulted in his foot receiving the 
It required eight stitches to 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 





Eighteen persons were baptized at} 


East Bowdoinham, Nov. 26th. 


The revival services at the Methodist 
church in Skowhegan began Sunday. 
They are conducted by Rev. H. C. Mec- 
Bride and wife of Ocean Grove, N. J. 
All the churches have been invited to} 


unite, 


Rev. Dr. Sprague, formerly of Calais, 
contemplates a return to the ministry 
the coming year, and has accepted a call 
tothe Methodist church at St. Stephen. 

Rev. David Martin has resigned the 
pastorate of the Congregational church | 
at Cornish, to accept a call to Cumber- 


land Mills. 
The ordination of Rev. H. H. Barber, 


of the Episcopal church, will be held in| 


Houlton, Thursday morning, Dec. 21st. 





There was quite a snow fall through- 
out the New England States on Sunday 
morning early, continuing throughout 
the most of the day. Here some seven 
inches fell, followed by a little rain 
which formed a sharp crust, and gave 


nice sleighing, the first of the seasen. 





Greece has declared herself bankrupt, 
and wants to make a compromise with 
her creditors. The trouble is, no one is 


anxious to be a Receiver of grease. 


The steamer Kennebec made her last 
trip to Boston Tuesday of last week. 
She returned Thursday, and will lay up 


in Bath for the winter. 
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The Kennebec river is closed to navi- 


gation for the season. 


of Eastport, to Miss Eftie 





| Union, to Mrs. Lillian E. Jameson of 
| boro, 


60 ye 


ton, agec 


D. Hersey, forme arly of Pembroke, Me., age 
21 years, 4 months. 





son) Jewett, wife of Hon. 





yy" burn, Nov. 30, Irving Groves to Miss 
Edith E. Colby, both of Auburn. 

In Belfast, Nov. 25, Charles J. Godfrey to | 
Miss Hattie M. Piero ree, both of Belfast. 

n Belmont, Nov. 5, Llewellyn Moore of | 
| Bélfast, to Miss Tryphenia Davis of Belmont. 


In Bar Harbor, Nov. 22, Henry L. deenend 


to Miss Catherine C. Fe erry. 


In Bucksport, Nov. 22, Azial A. Baker ot | 
| Barnstable, Mass., to Miss Nellie M. Bennett | 


| of Verona. 


In Bridgton. Novy. 25, John H. Smith to Miss | 


Lottie E. Gordon, tok of Sweden. 


In Boothbay, Nov. 22, joseph 7 T. Blake to | 


Miss Annie M. Reed, othfef Boothbay 


In Camden, Nov. 27, Oren S. Waterman of | 
North Haven to Mrs. Eliza A. H: urkness of 
Noy. 28, Harry P. Clark to Miss | 
| Jessie Jones, both of Caine mn. 


.In China, Nov. 29, Rev. Elias Wixon to Mrs. 
Rebecca M. Worth, both of China. 

In Calais, Nov. 6, William Chambers of 
Calais to Miss Clara Ms ay Sawyer of Deer 
Island. , 

_In Casco, Nov 19, Herman C. Cook to Miss 
Fannie A. Proctor, both of Casco 

In Chicago, Ill, , Nov. 29, at the First Presby- 
terian church, Hyde Park, by the Rev. Thomas 
C. Hall, Alfred He “ary Mulliken, Esq., of Chi- 
cago, to Miss Mabel, youngest daughter of 
William Henry Walmsley, {sq., of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. The bridegroom is a native of 
Augusta, Me.,asom of Mr. Charles H. Mulli- 

en. 

In Dorchester, Mass.. Nov. 22, E. Ward 
Jenkins to Miss Gertrude MacDiarmaid. 

In Eddington, Noy. 30, Harry G. Glidden of 

rewer, to Miss Abbie S. Clapp of Eddington. 

In East Machias, Nov. 16, Austin A. Bagley 
9 Miss Thurza Huntley, both of East Ma- 
chias. 

In Fall River, Mass., Nov. 23, Edgar J. 
Rich to Miss Mary Louise ‘Aldric ed The 
bridegroom, who is prapgoon of T. W. Allan, 
Esq., of Dennysville, Me ,is a graduate of 

arvard college, and a rising young Boston 
lawyer. 

In Fairfield, Nov. 27, Walter W. Howe to 
Miss Alice A. Jenkins, both of Marlboro, 
Mass.: Nov. 25, Frank A. Coffel to Miss Annie 

ice Flynn. 

In Jay, Noy. 26, Walter H. Brown of Jay, to 
Miss Carrie L. James of East Livermore. 

In Lewiston, Nov. 29, Tresselian R. Abbott 
to Miss Lessteé G. W hitne ay, - of Lewiston, 

In Moscow, Nov. 23, Floyd ¢ Young of 
West Forks, to Miss Flora E. Adams of The 
Forks. 

In North L umoine, Nov. 26. George W. 
Douglass of North Lamoine to Miss Mary A. 
Josselyn of C qmaen. 

In Natick, Mass., Noy. 1, Harry E. Turner of 
South Dover, —_ 3 to Miss Lillian A. Fole “y of 
Halls Harbor, N. 

In New Swede “n Nov. 18, Carl J. Soderbe re 
to —~ Christina A. Sundberg, both of New 
Sweden. 

In New Vineyard, Novy. 25, Albion O. Green 
wood to Miss Flora M. Lu Wis, both of New 
Vineyard. 

In Old Orchard, Nov. 21, Abiathan W. 
Leavitt to Miss Emma Manson, both of Saco. 

In Pittstield, Noy. 21, Guy D. Small to Miss 
Louise A. Mills; Nov. 18, Edward C. Chase to 
Miss Susie A. Ramsdell, both of Pittsfield. 

In Pembroke, Nov. 23, George Percy Dodd 

ther Palmer of 
Pembroke. 

In Portland, Nov. 30, John Henry Walker 
to Miss Carrie Smith, both of Portland; Nov. 
29, Thomas Davis to Mrs, Jessie S. C umimings, 
“oth of Westbrook ; Nov. 28, Edward Symonds 
Kennard of Brunswick to Miss Mabel Kate 
Swett of Portland. 

In Rockland, Nov. 18, Wm. A. Ka snnedy to 
Miss Alice H. Hutchinson; Nov. 19, Charles 
M. Bailey to Miss Clara l. Nye; Nov. 18, Eu 





gene A. Snowman to Miss Emma M. Free 


man, bath of South Thomaston. 

In Richmond, Noy. 29, Horace T. Davis of 
Rockport, Mass., to Miss Ella Collins of Rich 
mond. 

In Rumford Falls, Nov. 1 
to Miss Grace M. McEthen. 
In Saco, Nov. 18, Orrin E. Parcher of West 
minster, Mass., to Miss Mabel Gertrude 

Sands of Saco. 


, Thomas Griftin 


In Springtield, Nov. 25, Sidney G. Dill to| 


Miss Annie M. Granville.’ 


In Tremont, Nov. 17, T. Louis Chaffey to 
Miss Vesta E. Holmes, both of Tremont. 

In Vinalhaven, Novy. 18, Freeman J. Dyer to 
Miss Tf 1 E.Calderwood,iboth of Vinalhaven 


| Nov. 5, Ard G. Johnson of Springtield, to 


| Miss Ethe hn Halli of Vinalhaven. 
In Winterport, Nov. 19, Lewis Fremont 


| Swett of Hermon Pond, ‘to Miss Florence 
Catherwood Bickford of Winte ‘rport 


In Waldoboro, Nov. 23, Morris Hager of | 
aldo 





Died. 


In Auburn, Nov. 28, Charles F. Connor, 


age 45 years. 
n Appleton, Nov. 14, Mrs. Alice, wife of 


Stephen Bowes, aged 24 years, 11 months. 


In Biddeford, Nov. 26, Ruth L., infant 
daughter Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Means, aged | 
3 months; Nov. 30, Mrs. Caroline F. Cowan, 
aged 80 years, widow of the late Capt. Louis 
O. Cowan. 


In Belfast, Nov. 25, fiennel, W. Jones, aged 
70 years, 5 months; Nov. Margaret Speed, 

ed 77 years, 4 months: ay 28, Mary Etta 
V est, aged 35 years, 4 months. 

In Bath, Nov. 26, John Q. Adams, aged 
rs; Nov. 26, Martha H. Brown, aged 
78 years. 

In Brewer, Nov. 27, Mrs. Cora B., wife of A. 





H. King. 


In Bowdoinham, Nov. 27, Priscilla A. 


Graves, aged 51 years, 10 months. 


In Bangor, Nov. 30, Mrs. Emma T. wife of 


D. A. Dillingham, aged. 30 years; Noy. 30, 


Mrs. Emma G. Willis, widow of the late Benj. 


Willis; Dec. 1, John H., son of Mathias H. 
and Annie Wiialen, aged 1 year, 6 months; 


Nov. 29, Jeremiah Hogan, aged 46 years, 4 


months. 


In Bucksport, Nov. 19, Blanche, daughter of 


William and Margaret Heath, aged 7 months 


In Braintree, Mass., Nov. 23, Charles C. 


Gre SE age a 55 years. 


In Baileyville, Nov. 25, Wm. E. Ryan, aged 
28 years, 9 months. 

In Bluehill, Nov. 26, Haskell W. Johnson, 

ed 78 years, 7 — 

n Camden, Nov. 27, Mrs. Welthea T. East 


man, aged 69 years. 


In Deering, Nov. 29, Ida Christine, daughter 


of Albert and Albine Torrey, aged 23 years, 0 
months; mer. 27, Charles A. Davis, aged 71 
years; Dec. 1, Mrs. Cora Merrill, wife of Fred 
E. Brann, = ad 30 years; Nov. 29, George H 
Ballard, aged 64 years, 1 month. 


In Ellsworth, Nov. 24, Matthew Kearns, 


aged 75 years; Nov. 26, Mrs. Clara Beal, aged 
50 years. 


In East Vassalboro, Nov. 27, Willard L. 


Maddocks, aged about 80 years 


In Fort Fairfield, Noy. 28, Charles Carroll, 


aged about 20 years. 


In Fitchburg, Mass., Nov. 7, Jennie May, in 


fant daughter of Ansley 8S. Porter, aged 1 
year, 4 months, 


In Free «liom, Nov 25, Emery, son of James 


W. and Anna L ibby, aged 5 months. 


In Farmington, Nov. 26, Mrs. Ella, wife of 
Timothy Ames, aged 17 years, 11 months. 
In Hyde Park, Mass., Nov. 30, Mrs. Frances 


In Hermon, Nov. 25, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 


Holmes, aged 71 years 


In Hallowell, Nov. 27, Addie M. Rice, aged 


82 years, 4 months, 


In cans Island, Nov. 26, William Harring 
6 


9 years, 1 month. . 
In Malden, Mass., Nov. . Miss Mary A. 


Pickens, aged 64 years. 7 B. 
In Monroe, Novy. 21, Clarence, youngest son | 
of E. H. Neally; Nov. 12, Israel P. Stearns, 


ed 82 years, 10months. _ : 
n New Bedford, Mass., Nov. 24, Loring G 


Hayes, formerly of North Yarmouth,Me., aged | 


In New Harbor, Nov. 23, Alexander P. 


Poland, aged 74 years. 


In Oshkosh, Wis., Harvey D., son of Darius 


In Pembroke, Nov. 21, Mrs. Lovicie J. Gar 


nett, aged 86 years, 7 months. 


In Penobscot, Nov. 14, Mrs. Sabina, widow 


of the late Reuben Grindle » a sed 78 years. 


In Pittstield, Nov. 21, Mrs. Hannah R. 


Chase, aged 76 years 


In Portland, Nov. 25, or S. Merritt, 


10 months: Nov. 4" Mrs. Catharine Harris, | 


— 54 years; Dec. 1, Louisa Margaret Har 


aged 28 years, io ‘months; Nov. 29, Bet- 


lon Y. Maxweil, aged 76 years; Dec. 1. Mrs 
Caroline Elizabeth March Gerrish, wife mt 
Augustus F. Gerrish; Nov. 26, Mrs. Alice M., 
| wife of T. Ernest Harmon, aged 33 years, { 9 | ing * ‘General Grant writing his 
| Mount McGregor, 
r Berlioz, beth engraved 


months; Dec. 1, Miss Martha J. Noyes, aged | 


58 years, 10 4-1 Nov. 29, Vivian Nelson, 
infant child of Safford N., and Clara D. Ma- | compose 
comber, aged 4 months. 


In Richmond, Nov. 29, Hon. 
ed 40 years. 
n Robinston, Nov. 25. Wm Gates, aged 72 
years, 8 months. 
In South Brewer, Nov. 28, Jaseph Boullett, | 
ed 81 years, 4 months. 
n Smyrna, Nov. 26, Moses Clark, aged | 


about 75 years. 


In St. Louis, Mo., Noy. 19, Mrs. Sarah (Wil- 
Daniel T 


formerly of Bangor Me. 


In South Deer Isle, Nov. 17, Miss Mande | 


k. 
In Skowh an, Nov. 23, Mrs. Nettie B., | Goodman, Howard Helmick, Her 
wife of John Steward, aged 25 years 


a. South Turner, Nov. 29, Samuel H. Wil- 


ed 60 years. 

n Sulliv an, Nov. 26, Lois J., daughter of 
Calvin and the late Victoria Jackson, aged 17 
years 10 months. 

tk f William L. 

“In Waterford, Nov. 20, Soe —g nt Eastman 
of 
Kingsle ed 75 years - 

~th» 4 Nov. 25, Peter Welsh, aged 
565 years. 





The snow came before there was much 
frost in the ground. That means early 
operations on the land next spring, and | m 
early settling of the highways. 
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The Fuller Drug Store, Augusta, Me 


FIRES IN MAINE, 








Fire broke out at 
day morning, in the Pettig: 


In Summit, Nov. 25, Edwin R. Moulton to | second class hotel on Main st 
| Miss Hulda Badger, both of Orneville. 


| and totally destroyed 
| the dwellings adjoining 
So rapidly did the flames sp 
the hotel that the inmates 


| their night clothes with 
| nearly suffocated 


man, and John Moore, 


| former jumped or fell from the windows 
| to the frozen ground below 
broke his back and was 
Hooper broke his leg : 


their bodies were found 


latter fact and the intelligent, 


large wooden district. 
The furniture was owned by 
personal effects. 
Augusta Hall and 
were mostly saved. 
*. B. Harvey and occupied b 
, was also destroyed 

Our Brunswick correspondent 
The stable of Mr. 
was nearly destroyed 


The tire was caused 
kicking over a lantern while 


the store was remvuved to ; 





The loss to the occupants ca 
A. Kimball, formerly of Portland, Me., widow | esti 
of the late William W aldo Ketcham. z 
Leighton, barber, and 1 
The flour and feed store 
Willard Rand in Unity, 





fire was iene “red about midnight 
is supposed to have 
», Rand had just Bot 


eee ste of flour in the buil 
Crosby Fowler also had a carl 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Century for December 
with Christmas ¢ cover, i 


| ¢ ‘enturyo halle snges atte ntion 
Ca: (Nee | the number is embellished with as 
aged 74 years, 4 months; Nov. iarles L. | 7 nego ts 
Parke r, son of Geo. W. Parker, aged 39 years ate gy be to the — e 


| four after Rembrandt, in luc ling 


‘and one after Jan & Ste 
erait of unique and historic int 


. J. Buker, : 
Bouguereat, Chavannes, Lefebvre, 
: two drawings by 33 
: OA set of Skete hes 
Pyle; poems decorat 
; an interesting portrait of - 
| after a drawing from life by Capt!” 
. Jewett, | and other work by Ella Condi« 
M. Pape, Alice Barber Stephe 
| Smith, George Wharton E 





| Louis Loeb, R. F. Zogbaum, J. © arrel 


There is also a charac 


“Tn Southport, Nov. 18, Mrs. Warren Poor, | tic portrait of Mark Twain, from ‘ 


We desire to call e —_ atte nt 
| Christmas number of St. 
n West Pembroke. Noy, 2’: Mrs. Ida E., | folks, which the publis 
most beautiful number “7 
| zine ever issued. 
In Yarmouthville, Nov. 26, Miss Julia A. | printed on heavy paper (¥ 
for the advertisements), 
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